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RIEFING THE TEACHERS attending the Washington Seminar 
mi the National Education Association about the legislative fight 
or the school ‘construction bill, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew 
. Biemiller, a member of the American Federation of Teachers, 
full attention from an interested audience. 


isuse of F unds: 


» Union Officials 
Accused by Probers 


By Willard Shelton 
The McClellan special Senate committee accused two United 
extile Workers top officers, Pres. Anthony Valente and Sec.- 
teas. Lloyd Kienert, of “misappropriating” $57,000 in union 
ds to buy houses for themselves. 
Valente and Klenert were also accused of trying to “cover up” 


$ misuse, after it was discovered,‘ 
: misappropriating an additional 
57,000 in union funds and false- 
pretending to “pay back” the 
57,000 they had converted in the 
itst place. 

Before moving into the UTW 
Nguiry, the McClellan committee 
meeccalied Bakery Workers Pres. 
ames G. Cross for examination 
bi charges he had participated in 
Matings of union political oppo- 
nents and had turned his union into 
F “constitutional. dictatorship” that 
ne dominated singlehanded. 


Alleges Kicking 


ae president of Bakery Workers 
LO0cal 50, swore that Cross had 
Participated in an early-morning 
faid” on the hotel room of her 
Misband and herself at San Fran- 
SCO last October during the union 
Onvention. F 
Cross, she testified, kicked her 
after she had been pushed or 
knocked to the floor by another 
of the alleged “raiders.” 

Cross swore that he was in 
his own -hotel room taking a 
shower, with his “male secre- 


Mrs. Nathan Ehrlich, wife of| 


“tary” also present, at the time of 
the “raid.” 

Previous testimony by Local 535 
Pres. Joseph Kane identified Cross, 
former union Vice Pres. George 
Stuart and two “goons” as “raid- 
ers” who invaded his hotel room 
and forced him to accompany them 
in the later “raid” on the Ehrlichs’ 
room. 

Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) said that the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Teamster, Bakery 
Quiz to Reopen 


The AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee will re- 
sume hearings on charges of 
corruption involving the 
Teamsters and Bakery Work- 
ers unions. 

Committee Chairman AI 
| J. Hayes announced that 
| hearings in the Teamsters 
case will be resumed on Aug. 
1. The Bakery Workers case 
is scheduled for July 31. 


War on Oppression: 


ICFTU Condemns 
Reds, Colonialism 


By Al Zack 


Tunis—The world’s free labor movement, concluding its nine- 
‘| day session in Africa—the continent with the worst history of 
colonial exploitation—demonstrated its unanimous opposition to 


oppression in every form. 


Hatred of communism, colonialism, terrorism, suppression and 


restriction of trade unions — was'> 


apparent in every action taken by 
the Fifth World Congress of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Geijer New President 
Elected by unanimous vote as 
president of the ICFTU was Arne 


Geijer, president of LO, the Swed- 
ish Confederation of Trade Unions. 


He succeeds Omer Becu, whose} 


decision not to run for re-election 
was accepted by the delegates with 
Tegret. 

Prolonged applause greeted Sir 
Vincent Tewson of the British 
Trades Union Congress, when he 
hailed Becu’s “long and faithful 
service” to the free labor move- 
ment. 

Becu was elected first at the 
Stockholm meeting in 1953, and 
was re-elected in 1955 at the 
Vienna meeting. 

J. H. Oldenbroek was re- 
elected secretary-general. AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
were re-elected to the executive 
board. The AFL-CIO delega- 
tion was headed by Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler. 

By a vote of acclamation, the 
ICFTU vigorously condemned the 
brutality of the Soviet Union in 
Hungary. The vote came only 
minutes after an inspiring and 
moving address by white-haired 
Anna Kethly, who had been a 
minister of state in the short-lived 
Hungarian democratic government 
that overthrew the Communist 
dictatorship last year until it was 
in turn liquidated by Soviet mili- 
tary force. 

With equally bitter condemna- 
tion, the Congress condemned re- 
cent French activities in Algeria. 
Only the French trade unions. ab- 
stained from the vote, but they 
did not register opposition to it. 

Algeria a Symbol. 

’ Nearby Algeria, which borders 
on the young republic of Tunisia, 
is seen here in Tunis as the symbol 
of the fight against colonial ex- 
ploitation. _ 

The ICFTU Congress appealed 
to “both parties concerned to open 
negotiations without delay with a 


view to agrceing to cease fire” in 


Algeria. 
Unaaimously the world Jabor 
congress adopted a statement on 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Meany Asks 
UN Ruling 


OnHungary 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
called for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary and United 
Nations-supervised free elections to 
permit the Hungarian people to 
choose their own government. 

In .an editorial in the August 
issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist, Meany summarized 
the highlights of the UN commis- 
sion report on Hungary and de- 
manded prompt UN action to re- 
store justice to the Hungarian 
people. 

“If the UN is to be an effective 
instrument of world peace it can- 
not limit itself to the mere publi- 
cation of 2 report and the issu- 
ance of findings. Timely and vigor- 
ous action must follow promptly,” 
Meany writes. 

Case Is Clear-Cut 

The Hungarian case is clear-cut, 
he asserted. “Nothing short of a 
UN directive to Soviet Russia to 
get its troops out of Hungary and 
permit free and democratic elec- 
tions under UN supervision so that 
the Hungarian people can choose 
their own government will satisfy 
the ends of justice.” 
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i}Compromise’ Drive Grows 


As Rights Bill Wins Round 


[Liberals 


Fight Move 
To Weaken 


A small group of northern 
Democrats and _ Republicans 
fought hard against “compro- 


into a full-scale southern fili- 
buster on the House-approved 
“right-to-vote” bill. 

Before the filibuster, however, 
the Eisenhower Republicans and 
liberal Democrats won a “second- 
round” victory over the southern- 
ers by winning a roll call, 71 to 18, 
to make the bill the pending busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Then they copper-riveted the 
victory by defeating, 54 to 35, a 
new move to send the bill to the 
Judiciary Committee with instruc- 
tions to report back to the Senate 
within two weeks. 

Toning-Down Measure 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
argued that “bypassing” the Ju- 
diciary Committee, as the Senate 
voted to do earlier, set a bad pro- 
cedural precedent which -liberals 
would live to regret. 

One amendment that seemed 
certain to pass was a Hubert Hum- 
phrey-William F, Knowland-spon- 
sored measure to repeal a Recon- 
struction Era statute empowering 
the President to enforce civil 
rights statutes with federal. troops. 

Pres. Eisenhower at a news con- 
ference indicated he didn’t intend 
to use federal troops for such pur- 
poses. He also indicated a soft- 
ening of his previous support for 
the bill as passed by the House. 

This brought a protest from Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) that Eis- 
enhower has “pulled the rug from 
under the feet” of liberals trying 
to support the measure the Admin- 
istration “presumably” is defend- 
ing. 

Ahead of the Senate lay an in- 
tense debate of unpredictable 


(Continued on Page 11) 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Big Firms Blocking 
Cement Union Pacts 


Chicago—Refusal of some of the largest firms to meet contract 
terms previously agreed to by a dozen companies is prolonging 
the strike of approximately 16,000 members of the Cement, Lime 


& Gypsum Workers at 72 cement'> 


plants across the nation. 
Sec.-Treas. Toney Gallo of the 
union said the strike could be end- 
ed if large “eastern firms” would 
settle down to genuine collective 
bargaining and match’ the settle- 
ments made by other concerns since 
the strike began three weeks ago. 


Fault with Firms 
Gallo said the union was well 
aware of the critical affect the 


strike is having on construction 


sands laid off in the construction 
trades because of cement-.shortages. 
“The fault lies with the com- 
panies who are holding out 
against fair settlements nego- 
tiated by the union since the 
strike was called,” Gallo de- 
clared. “Some of the compan- 
ies holding out against fair set- 
tlements are not heeding their 
responsibility tothe national 
(Continued on Page 3) 


mise” talk as the Senate settled - 


projects large and small with thou-’ 
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have risen too high for the good 


It Says Here! 


of the nation. 


The trio, appearing before the Senate monopoly subcommittee 


(D-Tenn.), came to different con 
clusions, however, on the causes 
of the upward price spiral. 

Gardiner C. Means of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, 
the economist who first used the 
term “administered prices” to de- 
scribe price fixing by monopoly or 
near-monopoly industries as con- 
trasted with the “classical” eco- 
nomic concept that prices are de- 
termined by demand in the market 
place, held that the present wide- 
spread- of this practice by big 
business x4 a basic cause of the 
present inflation. 

A Harvard University economics 
professor, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
stressed that the failure of the 
Administration’s “tight money” pol- 
icies resulted from the ability of 
the same industries that are able 
to administer prices to escape cred- 
it curbs. 


Poultry Bill Foes 
Out-Maneuvered 


For the second time in six days, 
the House overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a compulsory poultry in- 
spection bill, strongly supported by 
the AFL-CIO and the Amalgam- 
ated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. - 


The unusual procedure became 


‘ mecessary to overcome a rarely- 


used last-ditch maneuver by an 
opponent of the bill. Rep. B. Car- 
roll Reece (R-Tenn.) tried to pre- 
vent a conference between a joint 
House-Senate Conference Commit- 
tee to iron out differences between 


the poultry inspection bills passed | 


by the Senate and the House. 
Leading the fight against the 
Reece maneuver was Rep. John C. 
Watts (D-Ky.), author of the poul- 
try inspection bill and chairman 
of the Poultry and Egg Subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee.” Watts also piloted the 
bill successfully through the House 
last week to a 93-23 approval. 


Three ae Agree There’s 
Been Too Much °Price Hiking’ 


Three economists who couldn’t agree on very much, were able to agree last week that prices 


headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver 


Plainly, he said, the impact of 
the higher interest rate is “very 
different on a firm that has control 
over its prices and hence can pass 
this along as a higher cost” as com- 
pared with the firm whose prices 
are fixed by the market and which, 
accordingly, must bear the cost 
itself. 

Richard Ruggles, professor of 
economics at Yale University, dif- 
fered in holding that administered 
prices are not to blame for the 
current inflation. He said prices 
are rising because the nation’s 
economy is not growing fast 
enough, and he put the blame for 
this on the Administration’s tight 
credit policies. ~ 

“Tight money can achieve sta- 
bility of prices” in today’s situa- 
tion, he said, “only at the cost of 
reducing the rate of growth of the 
economy and perhaps risking stag- 
nation.” 

Under questioning by the com- 
mittee’s staff director, John Blair, 
Ruggles acknowledged that per- 


haps the reason why he had reached 
a_ differing conclusion about the 
effect of administered prices in the 
price spiral was that he had based 
his findings upon an analysis of 
the economy as a whole, whereas 
the other economists had studied 
the effects in specific industries. 

Means submitted a chart, based 
on experiences in the depression 
*30’s, which showed that industries 
which maintained prices had big 
decreases in production while those 
which lowered them had small de- 
creases. In today’s relatively pros- 
perous period, he said, by raising 
prices industry has brought about 
decreased production. 

Asked by Chairman Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.) if the smaller 
production resulting from the high- 
er prices imposed in “administered 
price” or monopoly industries 
didn’t mean fewer jobs, Means re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

“Administered prices operate to 
prevent an automatic correction of 
unemployment,” Means declared. 


Membership 


dorsed this House Bill 197.” 


our affiliation. . . .” 


Laborers Local Chucks 


Gary, Ind.—Chamber of Commerce support for a right- 
to-work bill has caused Hod Carriers & Laborers Local 81 to 
withdraw from chamber membership after 20 years. 

Herman Wietbrock, the local’s business manager, advised 
the chamber the step was taken by unanimous vote of the 
membership. He charged that the chamber joined the state 
parent body in supporting a right-to-work measure without 
consulting the membership or its own legislative committee. 

“Instead,” Wietbrock said, “some of the members of the 
executive committee held a rump session in which they en- 


“We believe this conduct was not consistent with our demo- 
cratic psinciples and was contrary to the best interest of our 
community, as well as being an unfriendly act to a great 
many members of the Gary Chamber of Commerce.” 

Wietbrock declared the chamber has “exemplified that it is 
an anti-labor organization . . .” and added that the member- 
ship’s sentiment was “that it 


in C of C 


would be unwise to continue 


not bring about that result. 


Federal Housing Commissioner Lowell P. Mason and _ othe 


FHA officials met with White? 


down payments. Some Adminis- 
tration economic advisers had 
urged the President to veto the 
measure and now reportedly are. 
trying to keep the lower down pay- 
ments from going into effect. 

The bill gives the FHA  discre- 


_|tionary power to cut down pay- 


ments, provided the commissioner 
finds such action is in the public 
interest and is warranted by eco- 
nomic conditions. 
At the time he signed the bill, 
the President said that it contained 
“a number of very serious defects” 
and immediately demanded that 
Congress repeal several provisions 
next year. He was especially criti- 
cal of the measure’s failure to 
boost the interest ceiling on mort- 
gages backed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to 5 percent from the 
present 4.5 percent. 
' The President called higher in- 
terest rates the “real solution” to 
inadequate. mortgage funds and 
excessive discounts. He said a 
higher VA limit would “lessen the 
pressure for direct government 
loans and mortgage purchases.” 
The President also was critical 
of the bill’s requirement that the 
VA and FHA set “reasonable lim- 
its” on mortgage discounts charged 
by lenders. This is a device 
whereby lenders gain more than the 
interest rate set in the mortgage. 
“Discount controls,” Eisenhower 
said, “however flexibly they may 
be administered, intrude into and 
iriterfere with the operation of the 
private home finance system.” 
The National Association of 
Home Builders has urged that the 
lower down payments be put jae 
effect immediately. 


Nine Qualify 


For Wisconsin 
Senate Race 


Madison — Seven Republican 
and two Democratic candidates 
qualified for places on the ballot 
as the deadline passed for filing 
in Wisconsin’s special primary 
election July 30 to pick nominees 
for a successor to the late Sen. 


‘Joseph R. McCarthy (R.). 


The winners of the primary will 
oppose each other in the special 
election on Aug. 27. 

- Wisconsin Democrats, contend- 
ing that their chances of capturing 
a Senate seat in this traditionally 
Republican’ state are the best in 
years, will choose between Rep. 
Clement J. Zablocki of Milwaukee 
and William Proxmire of Madison, 
three-time candidate for governor. 
The two differ little on issues, and 
the choice apparently will be de- 
termined solely on the question of 
which would be the strongest can- 
didate. 

Republican candidates, repre- 
senting almost every kind of “re- 
publicanism,” are engaged in a bit- 
ter intra-party fight that is supply- 
ing their Democratic rivals with 
ammunition. 

The GOP contenders include 
former Gov. Walter_Kohler, the 
only pro-Eisenhower candidate; 
former Rep. Glenn Davis, who was 


the GOP’s unsuccessful nominee 
against Sen. Alexander Wiley in 
Republican primary; 


last year’s 


Rep. Alvin O’Konski; former state 
supreme court justice Harry P. 
Hughes; Lieut. Gov. Warren P. 
Knowles; former Rep. John C. 
Shafer, and State Sen. Gerald D. 


Lorge. 


House aides to discuss the new A A 
bill but reached no decision on rmy llowal 


Wynn Awards 
To Stand 


Philadelphia—The Army has re. 
jected a protest from Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob § 
Potofsky over its awarding of cop. 
tracts for $1,980,000 and $205. 
212 to Southern Athletic Co., one 
of the H. D. Wynn enterprises re. 
cently investigated by Congress, 

In letters to Maj. Gen. Webster 
Anderson, executive director of the 
military clothing depot here, Po. 
tofsky called the Army’s approval 
of the two contracts “completely 
at varianee with sound principle 
of military procurement and public 
policy.” 

Anderson told Potofsky that the 
company had received the larger 
award because it was “the lowest 
bidder.” He said there was “no 
grounds” for rejection. 

Potofsky had demanded cancel. 
lation of the contracts on several 
grounds. 

The Wynn enterprises, he re. 
minded. the general; “achieved 
notoriety” in connection with the 
conflict of interest charges against 
Asst. Sec. of Defense Robert Tripp 
Ross, who submitted his resigna. 
tion last February after two con 
gressional committees began look- 
ing into contracts awarded to the 
firm, which is headed jointly by 
Wynn and Mrs. Ross. The latter 
is Wynn’s sister. 

Potofsky said that the hearings 
“established that the Wynn enter. 
prises often request revisions in 
specifications after receiving 
awards, and have been persistently 
delinquent in meeting delivery 
schedules. It is a matter of public 
record that the Wynn enterprises 
have repeatedly violated federal 
laws, including the Walsh-Healy 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” 

The public interest, he added, 
“requires that such companies, and 
firms related to them through sub- 
stantial common ownership, be de- 
clared ineligible to bid on and 
receive government contracts.” 


Mass. Firefighters 
Endorse Ethics Codes 


Boston—The AFL-CIO ethical 
practices codes received unanimous 
endorsement at the 11th annual 
convention of the Associated Fire 
fighters of Massachusetts, an affil- 
iate of the Intl. Association of Fire 
Fighters. 


Soviet Embassy 
Hires ‘Scab’ Painters 


Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett of 
the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers has de- 
nounced the Russian Em- 
bassy for employing a non- 
union firm, the Linskey Con- 
tracting Co., for extensive 
renovation and redecoration 
work, 

Hartnett charged that the 
embassy, located directly 
across the street from the 
TUE headquarters, “deliber- 
ately selected a scab firm al- 
though it had an extremely 
large choice of unionized 
painting and decorating 
firms.” He pointed out that 
there are more than 50 paint- 
ing and decorating companies 
in Washington with —_ 
contracts. 


=———— 


Administration Dela ryda 
Easing Home Reaeiat W 


Pres. Eisenhower’s reluctant signing into law of a new housing 
bill which authorizes the Federal Housing Administration to cyj 
minimum down payment requirements on home mortgages may 
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ttern for union-busting. 


oly 48 hours after it had <_< effect. 


California Labor Winning 
‘Wreck’ Ordinance Battle 


§ san Francisco—Heartened by three victories over the newest tactic of “right-to-work” 
California labor has mobilized. against a stratagem which, if successful, might set a new general 


A Superior Court judge slapped down San Benito County’s ordinance outlawing the union shop 
His was the third successive court action against such 


advocates, 


jaws. 
| “Right-to-work” supporters in 
California have turned their focus 
on passage of ordinances in coun- 
ies and cities. California labor’s 
tattle, now buttressed by the trio 


watched closely. across the country. 
Ruled Unconstitutional 


Judge Stanley Lawson of Mont- 
eey County ruled unconstitutional 


{5 days to file their appeal. 

The California State Federation 
of Labor has established a labor 
defense fund and alerted all of its 
ifiliates to turn back attempts at 
passage of ordinances in their areas. 

Earlier this year a city “right- 
to-work” ordinance in Palm 


Springs was declared unconstitu- 


Big Firms Blocking 
Cement Union Pacts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
economy,” he added. 

Twelve firms strung from the 
Pacific coast to Alabama have 
reached agreement with the union. 
Some settlements are improve- 
ments over the pact reached in the 
srike’s earliest days with Mar- 
quette Portland Cement Co. 

Nearly 3,000 workers went back 
to their jobs following a settle- 
ment with the Ideal Cement Co. 
covering 13 locals. The contract 
provides a 10-cent hourly increase 
ad increased differentials worth 
fom 8 to 12 cents an hour. 

The average worth of new 
“package” increases has been esti- 
mated by union officials as “more 
than 16 cents an hour” and some 
have provided increases valued at 
“well over 17 cents an hour.” 

In addition to Marquette and 
Ideal, Gallo listed the firms with 
whom the union has negotiated 
settlements as: Aetna Portland Ce- 
ment Co.; Dewey Portland; Huron 
Portland; Missouri Portland; Na- 
ional Cement Co.; Northwestern 
Portland; Olympic Portland; Texas 
Portland and Volunteer Purtland. 

Since there is relatively little 
stockpiling of cement either by 
producers or distributors, the strike 
has hit construction projects across 


the nation a crippling blow. Road 


Sponsors of Postal Pay Hike 
Force Action with Petition 


For the third time in recent 


have successfully used the rare discharge petition to force action 
on pay increase legislation opposed by the Administration. 
minating a drive launched. at the'?. 


AFL-CIO Government Employes’ 
Council’s legislative rally last May, 
the 218th signature was affixed to 


House Discharge Petition No. 2, 
bringing the bill to the floor for 
action July 22. Passage of the pay 
hike, under such circumstances, is 
ilmost certain. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Civil 
Service Committee approved bills 
calling for pay hikes for both 
postal and classified employes. 
While the bills differ slightly 
from the House measures, 
spokesmen for government work- 
ets unions said either version 
would be acceptable. - 

The House Post Office Commit- 
lee’s approval of a $546 wage hike 
had been blocked when Chairman 
Tom Murray (D-Tenn.) failed to 
equest the Rules Committee to 
snd the bill, which he opposed, 


| tional and last month a Tehama 
County ordinance was thrown 
out as invalid in any city within 
the county limits. The Tehama 
case did not touch on the ques- 
tion of county-wide jurisdiction. 


Judge Lawson granted an injunc- 
tion against the San Benito ordi- 
nance to a Gilroy contractor, Ted 
Chavez, who employs _ painters 
working in San Benito and Santa 
Clara counties. Chavez) com- 
plained -that his employes could 
work in Gilroy under a union con- 
tract but couldn’t work in Hol- 
lister under terms of the “right-to- 
work” ordinance. 


Enemy of Labor 
Lake County is the latest target 
of “right-to-work” advocates. ~The 
county’s board of supervisors has 


\ 


construction has been especially 
hard hit and a building industry 
spokesman said the situation in that 
field “is getting rougher and 
rougher.” 

Two of the major stumpling 
blocks in the way of settlements 
are reported to be union demands 
for a “subcontracting clause” 
which would bar contracting out 
of work normallf performed by 
union members and retroactivity 
of contract terms to May 1 when 
the old pacts expired. 

It has been said that the industry 
would prefer a July 1 expiration 
date when they would be less vul- 
nerable to strike threats from the 
union because large orders for big 
construction jobs would have been 
filled. 

In New York City, members of 
Sheet Metal Workers Local 28 
signed a contract with the Building 
Trades Employers Association and 
ended a strike series that began 
July 1. Sixteen building trades 
unions have reached agreements 
with employers and four others are 
still negotiating while remaining on 
the job—the Plumbers, Boilermak- 
ers, Stone Cutters and Slate and 
Tile Roofers. 

The sheet metal pact provides 
75 cents an hour in raises over a 
three-year period for the 3,000 
members. 


years, postal pay raise sponsors 


Cul- 


to the House. Now, under House 
rules, backers of the pay boost, led 
by Rep. James Morrison (D-Ea.), 
can force a vote by presenting the 
petition. 

The House Civil Service Com- 
mittee approved a bill providing a 
similar pay hike for other federal 
employes in the classified civil 
service. 

Earlier, Operations Director 
Thomas G. Walters of the GEC 
said that if the action on the clas- 
sified pay boost bill came prior to 
consideration of the postal pay 
measure, an effort would be made 
to attach its provisions as an 
amendment to the bill increasing 
the pay of post office employes. 

Enactment of any pay increase 
for government workers has been 
strongly opposed by the Eisen- 
hower Administration on grounds 


| pensation programs is a primary 


taken under advisement a petition 
calling for enactment of an ordi- 
nance in the county. 

CSFL Sec.-Treas. C. J. Haggerty 
branded Frank Hoberg, a resort 
owner in Lake County “a danger- 
ous enemy of organized labor” 
after the latter’s appearance be- 
fore he county board. Hoberg, 
leader of the “right-#6-work” move- 
ment. in his county, used “inflam- 
matory, provocative language” in 
attacking the labor movement, 
Haggerty said. ; 
The legal, financial and organ- 

. izational plans of the CSFL was 
detailed by Haggerty in commu- 
nications to all affiliates after the 
26-member executive board de- 
. veloped. the program. 

Legal activities will be central- 
ized through the state federation 
office under the supervision of 
the chief counsel after local 
union and council officials warn 
of “right-to-work” developments 
in their areas. 

Contributions will go to the de- 
fense fund for allocation to areas 
where there is the greatest need. 
Local central labor bodies will co- 
ordinate local defense efforts and 
have the full cooperation of the 
state body’s organizational and 
educational facilities. 


Fair Named 
As Aide to 
Cruikshank 


Appointment of Clinton M. Fair, 
Chicago, as assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity effective Aug. 5 was an- 
nounced by Dir. Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank. 

Fair has been secretary of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
since Mar. 1 and for five years be- 
fore that was engaged in legisla- 
tive and political education work 
for the Allied Industrial Workers. 

He has degrees from Eastern 
Michigan College of Education 
and the University of Wisconsin 
and also did graduate work at 
Wayne University. 

He was legislative secretary to 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams in 
1949-1950. 

Cruikshank declared that efforts 
to improve state workmen’s com- 


responsibility of state labor or- 
ganizations. 

“Especially in recent years there 
has been a growing sense of a na- 
tional interest in workmen’s com- 
pensation and a need for pooling 
information and experience nes 
within the states. 

“It is our hope that the Dept. 
of Social Security of the AFL-CIO, 
with the appointment of Mr. Fair 
who has had wide experience in 
this field, will be able to assist the 
states in their efforts of providing 
adequate protection and compensa- 
tion for injured workers and mem- 
bers of their families.” 


Grain Millers Win 
Pact at Kellogg Co. 


Kellogg Co. which began June 4. 


Battle Creek, Mich—A _ two- 
year contract providing wage in- 
creases of 16 cents an hour for 
women and 14 for men has ended 
the Grain Millers strike against the 


In addition, all workers will get 
another 7-cent raise next Apr. 15. 
The strike against the cereal com- 
pany involved 3,600 workers of 


Stirs Wide 


New York—An unusual effort 
survey the thinking of its 5,000 


Jobs Reached 
Record Level 
During June 


Employment and unemployment 
figures both climbed in June, due 
largely to the entrance of young 
people into the summer labor 
market. 


The number of jobs reached a 
record June level, 66.5 million, up 
1.3 million over May. At the same 
time the ranks of the jobless were 
swelled by 600,000 for a total of 
3.3 million. It was the first time 
since February that unemployment 
went over the 3,000,000 mark. 
The joint report of the Labor 
and Commerce Depts. credited the 
heavy influx of college graduates 
and students into the labor market 
with the strong shifts in totals. 
About 1.3 million sought jobs, only 
700,000 found them on farms or 
in industry. 

Manufacturing employment, sea- 
sonally adjusted, was about the 
same this June as last. There was 
a rise in mining employment but 
contract construction: and transport 
work both showed dips this year 
compared with 1956. 

The steady upward trend con- 
tinued in the wholesale and retail 


ment by state and federal govern- 
ments. 

Agricultural employment rose by 
900,000 to 7.5 million. 

The workweek of factory pro- 
duction workers rose seasonally by 
0.2 hours to 39.9 hours in June. 
Increases were reported by many 
durable goods industries, halting 
the downward trend of recent 
months. The workweek in manu- 
facturing, however, is still 0.3 hours 
below the level of last June. 

Weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers rose by 81 cents to $82.59 as a 
result of the longer workweek and 
a small rise in average hourly earn- 
ings. It was the first jump in week- 
ly earnings since last December. 


Paulsen, IBEW Council 
Chairman, Is Dead 


84, chairman of the executive 
Electrical Workers almost continu- 
ously since 1932, died July 16. 
He was an IBEW member for 
65 years, having been initiated in 
Milwaukee in 1892. In 1905 he 
transferred to Local 134 here and 
had been its president since 1919. 
He was first elected to the IBEW 


that it would be “inflationary.” 


whom about 1,600 are women. 


Bartenders 


and goals has stirred wide interest. 


trades, clerical work and employ-| 


* Chicago — Charles M. Paulsen, 


council of the Intl. Brotherhood of |: 


SPECIAL STAFF of college students conducted the unique survey 
for Bartenders Local 15 in New York City designed to provide in- 
formation on members’ thinking on contract provisions and other 
subjects. About 80 percent of the local’s 5,000 members partici- 
pated in the survey. 


Survey 
Interest 


by Bartenders Local 15 here to 
members about union activities 
Several weeks will elapse 

efore tabulation of survey results 
is completed. The study was made 
over a 10-day “open house” period 
at the local’s headquarters and de- 
spite the season’s record heat wave 
more than 80 percent of the mem- 
bers took part. 


Personal interviews were con- 
ducted by a staff of college students 
of labor-management relations. 
Union officers and staff were on 
hand to discuss personal problems 
beyond the questions on the in- 
terview sheet. 


Pres. Jack Townsend pointed 
out that Local 15 has contracts 
with more than 2,000 individual 
employers. “We must necessarily 
deal with a wide variety of work- 
ing conditions, needs and problems. 
Many of our members are em- 
ployed in one- or two-man shops. 
In setting policy, in preparing for 
negotiations, we can’t reflect our 
members’ thinking accurately or 
represent their wishes unless we 
keep in close — touch with 
them. 

The questionnaire dealt with 
hours, wages, holidays, organiza- 
tion possibilities, the local’s wel- 
fare operations, attendance at mect- 
ings, voting registration, political 
activity and a wide range of other 
subjects. 

The local cooperated during the 
survey with election officials to 
provide information about perma- 
nent personal registration which be- 
comes effective in New York City 
this year. 

An interesting sidelight proved 
to be the enthusiastic endorsement 
given to the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education by the bar- 
tenders who contributed nearly 
$2,000 voluntarily to COPE. 


executive council in: 1930. 
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Disarmament or Doom 


§ Be. NATIONWIDE ALERT and practice defense against an 
enemy attack with nuclear weapons is the best evidence we've 
seen for a truly effective international disarmament agreement. 

We don’t mean the phony kind which the Kremlin leaders so 
often propose for propaganda purposes throughout the world. 
We mean limitation on A-bombs and H-bombs and more con- 
ventional weapons too, as AFL-CIO Pres. Meany has urged in 
several recent speeches. 

The recent tests showed that civil defense is not much defense 
against a hydrogen bomb. : 


In New York City, for instance, the streets were dramatically 
cleared of traffic, and pedestrians huddled in building lobbies 
and basements. Yet, Civil Defense pointed out, every human 
being south of 44th Street in mid-town New York would have 
been dead from a H-bomb blast. Some 2,400,000 persons in) 
the metropolitan area would have been killed; some 2,300,000 
others would have been severely injured. 


What could happen in New York, it’s reasonable to assume, 
could happen in Moscow or Peiping—or a host of other world 
cities when the H-bomb goes bang. 


The people of the world want peace. 

“We must have real assurances that the disarmament will be 
general, and will be geared to peace, rather than war,” Pres. 
Meany has pointed out. 

Is it too much to hope that the world’s statesmen, and the 
strange crew who comprise the leaders of the Soviet ruling class, 
will recognize that we cannot afford to play with nuclear doom? 


More important, and essentially more useful than civil defense 
alerts, is to get on with the job of somehow finding a way to 
stop the global armaments race before it gets past the point 
of no return. 


’ 


| Compromise? 


HE RUMOR MILLS of the United States Senate are alive 
with stories of compromise and counter-compromise in con- 
nection with the civil rights bill. 5 
We trust that the nature of the compromise—if there is one— 
will not be to gut the civil rights bill. 

A compromise that removes all substance, and leaves a bill 
that pays only lip service to the principle of civil rights, will 
not be a compromise—it will be a sellout. 

Those politicians who think they can fool the voters by _sup- 
porting a civil rights bill without meaning or substance, will—we 
believe—find they have made a serious mistake. 

The American spirit is based on a belief in equal rights 
under the law, and equality of laws for all people. 

It is to ensure the effectiveness of that doctrine that labor 
‘has long supported a genuine civil rights bill. . 

It is in adherence to that American democratic spirit that the 
AFL-CIO has supported the quite moderate civil rights bill passed 
by the House, and that it will roundly criticize those who may 
seek to convert that bill into a scrap of worthless paper. 
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_ Now Is the Time to Get Rolling! 


DRAWN FOR "THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


Howard Norton, former labor reporter for the 
Baltimore Sun, is now that paper’s Moscow corres- 
pondent. He was in Prague, Czechoslovakia when 
Soviet Communist Party Boss Khrushchev arrived 
for a state visit. The following is excerpted from 
his story filed for the Baltimore Sun. Khrushchev’s 
visit to Prague came shortly after the announcement 
of his victory in the Communist Party’s internal 
struggle for power in the Soviet Union. WNorton’s 
story reveals sharply the atmosphere prevalent in 
the Soviet satellites. 


By Howard Norton 

Khrushchev and his traveling companion, Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, arrived at the railroad station, 
a sprawling brick structure which, up to 10 years 
ago was Called “Wilson Station,” in honor of the 
American President who sponsored the post-World 
War I Czech bid for freedom. 
Before that it was “Franz Josef Station.” 
Now, in the unimaginative way of the new regime, 
it is just “Central Station.” 
After the station welcome — and the speech — 
Good King Wenceslas looked down on a scene 
reminiscent of Berlin in 1936. 


Shout Rehearsed Slogan > 


The ancient and benevolent monarch of Prague, 
who sits astride a bronze horse surveying Wenceslas 
Square, saw 1,000,000 persons go screaming mad at 
the sight of a baldheaded, paunchy and flatfooted 
little man from Moscow—Khrushchev. 


He saw a goose-stepping guard of honor strut 
with fixed bayonets for the edification of the boss 
and Bulganin. ; 

He watched while thousands. of blue-shirted 
“People’s Militia,” the Communist party’s private 
army, pushed and prodded and shouted the waiting 
multitudes into their assigned positions. - 

The beloved king of the ancient Christmas carol 
trembled to the thunder of slogans, well rehearsed 
and shouted in unison by 100,000 voices at a 
time. é‘ 


Below him and as far as the eye could see down 
the main street of Prague, there was an ocean of 
waving paper flags—Soviet and Czechoslovak. 

Hanging from the stately walls of the National 
Museum behind him were the familiar long banners, 
with the hammer and sickle emblem replacing the 
emblem of an earlier regime which was displayed 
in the same manner from the same walls not so 


|many years ago. 


But aside from the change in emblems, there did 
not appear to be many differences from that earlier 


era. | . 


~ 


Boss Khrushchev’s Visit to Prague | 
Followed Well-Rehearsed Pattern 


There were the same _ bright-faced, 


leaders. 


The same officious legion of armband-wearing 


plainclothesmen herded the reporters and photogra- 


phers. to unwanted positions where they could heata™ 


and see only a minimum. 


And as the visiting ledders.drove in open cars® 


through the main streets they were greeted by 
thousands of upraised clenched fists. 


Small Boy Steals the Show 


To anyone whose memory goes back as far as 4 


21 years it was all disturbingly familiar. 


The Khrushchev speech at Central Station was 7 


preceded by a speech of welcome by President 


Antonin Zapotocky of Czechoslovakia—a speech @ 
interrupted countless times by the slogan chanters. @ 


The Prague diplomatic corps, in informal attire, 
greeted the visitors just outside the station door. 
The press also was kept outside where it could not 
record or photograph the welcoming kisses and 
embraces. ‘ 

As the formal welcoming meeting was- about to 
begin, one small Prague boy stole the show for a 
few moments by nearly falling out of a tree in 
the park opposite the station. 


The crowd gasped as he clung to a limb a good 
20 feet from the ground, then sighed with relief as 
a friend hauled him back: up again. : 

Khrushchev spoke here, as he has since his ar- 
rival in the country, in the Russian language without 
an interpreter. 

Virtually all Czechs understand a smattering of 
Russian, but not enough to follow everything that 
is said. ‘ 

From the station, the visitor went to the Presi- 
dential Palaee to pay a courtesy call on President 
Zapotocky. 

Later, they laid wreaths on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, on the memorial to the Russian 
soldiers who died in capturing Prague, and on the 
grave of the late Communist leader Klement Gott- 
wald. 

Then they settled down to what was advertised 
as “talks” with the Czech Government and party 
leaders. ‘ 

That night, they went to the Prague Opera to 
see “The Bartered Bride.” 


Their schedule was kept under wraps, except for’ - 


a presidential reception to which the visiting Western 
press was pointedly not invited. 
Only the “resident* press was asked to come, an 
since the American news agencies do not have 
offices here, even they got it second hand. 


innocents 
youngsters carrying bouquets to toss at the passing® 
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#®s. William F. Schnitzler presiding as chairman. 
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; erred 


ess Of simultaneous translation. 


A KETHLY, a leader of the Nagy gov- 
ment in Hungary before the Soviets crushed 
he revolt, warned the ICFTU congress against 
le treachery of Communist unions. 


We Wa oes 


ASIAN UNIONS played a dominant role at the 
ICFTU congress. Here A. Chawahry, delegate 
fom the All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor, 
lollows the debate. . 


SE INTEREST DOMINATED the ICFTU sessions as delegates listened to a long parade of 
takers discuss the problems facing the free labor movement. Here, Italian delegates (front row), 
ked up by delegations from other nations, listen to the debate in their own language by the goreg in 1952 during Tunisia’s fight for independence. Shown with 


| them is Hached’s successor in the Tunisian labor post and a mem- 
ber of the ICFTU executive board, Achmed Ben Salah. 


free World's Labor Leaders Meet in 


sy SESSION of standing orders committee at Intl. Confedera- IMPRESSIVE EXTERIOR VIEW shows 
of Free Trades Union congress in Tunis found AFL-CIO Sec.- congress of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions met in Tunis. The building was dedicated 


only three days before the congress 


oy 


moved in for its opening session. 


S 


HONORED GUESTS at ICFT U world congress in Tunis were 
the widow and two small sons of the late Farhat Hached, secretary 
of the General Federation of Tunisian Workers, who was mur- 


the brand new Bourse du Travail, where the fifth world 


AMERICANS IN TUNIS got together for a July 4 celebration at 
a lawn party given by U.S. Ambassador G. Lewis Jones (left). The 


MUCH ATTENTION centered on the problems U.S. delegation to the ICFTU congress were special guests, and 
of African unions. Here A. Famot, of the Ni- here AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (right) and Intl. 


gerian unions, addresses the congress. 


AHMED TLILI, secretary general of the Gen- 
eral Union of Tunisian Workers, opened the 
ICFTU’s fifth congress.. Behind him are J. H. 
Oldenbroek, ICFTU general secretary and Omer 


Becu, president, who did not seek re-election. 
\ 


Rep. Irving Brown (center) chat with their host. 
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AFL-CIO, NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1957 


THE GIRLS TALK IT OVER with Esther Murray (otanding}, co-director of COPE’s “Women’s 


Div., during the Indiana CIO Summer School sessions at Bloomington. 


The subject was how to 


achieve full participation, of feminine union members and the wives and daughters of male mem- 


bers in political action. 


—— 


How to Buy: 


Beware of Reducing Promoters 


By Sidney Margolius 


COUPLE of generations.ago, extra weight was 
regarded as a sign of prestige, according to 
the sociology professors who study this sort of thing. 
It showed you were able to eat weli. Now, over- 
weight is regarded as a major health problem, and 
rather than indicating you're eating well, is consi- 
dered a sign of im- 
proper nutrition. 

A number of pro- 
moters now are tak- 
ing advantage of the 
public’s new weight- 
consciousness to sell 
a host of products 
from “reducing pills” 
and “plans” to mas- 
sage devices and 
“steam suits.” 

Even reducing sa- 
lons are no longer 
Operated just for 
well-to-do _ people. 
Now they are on a 
more moderate price 


chain-store system. 

As with other drugs and toiletries, television has 
given advertisers of obesity products and treatments 
a new opportunity to befuddle the public. They also 


use magazine, 
heavily. 

One of the most widespread promotions is for 
“no-diet reducing wonder drugs,” which are gen- 
erally a drug called phenylpropanolamine hydro- 
chloride, sold under various brand names such as 


newspaper and mail advertising 


“Hungrex,” “Regimen,” “ND 17” and “Prescrip- 
tion $12.” Another type of widely sold “reduc- 
ing” pill is generally a combination of vitamins, 
minerals, dextrose and protein, with nothing in 
the product itself that will make you lose weight. 

Phenylpropanolamine hydrochloride, also known 
under the brand name of “Propadrine” hydrochlor- 
ide, has been used for some time by-doctors to treat 
hay-fever and bronchial asthma symptoms. More 
recently, the Food and Drug Administration reports 
this drug has gotten some acceptance from medical 
authorities as an aid in controlling appetite. 

But the fallacy of buying this drug under various 
brand names to use yourself is that the recom- 
mended dosage for depressing the appetite of over- 
weight people is one-third to 100 percent more than 
the maximum daily dosage permitted by the Food 
and Drug Administration for over-the-counter sale. 

The National Better Business Bureau says it has 
seen no satisfactory evidence that this drug in the 
permitted over-the-counter dosage would curb the 
appetite of people generally. 

The Food and Drug Administration itself has said 
it is “unconvinced” that phenylpropanolamine hydro- 
chloride is effective in reducing weight. 

What about the chain-store “reducing salons” that 


are popping up all over? There have been com- 


plaints about their advertising, too, although some 
seem to be more careful than others. Basically they 


seem to depend chiefly on vibrating tables and a 


personalized effort to keep you on a low-calorie diet. 
' The vibrating tables are of dubious value, but 
the talking-to about dieting sometimes helps, al- 
though you get safer supervision if you employ a 
medical doctor for this purpose. 
~ (Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius) 


Deductible Medical Insurance 


Termed ‘Barrier’ to Health Care! 


Major medical expense insurance “is a barrier on the road to health” rather than a help, according 


to “Catastrophic Illness Insurance,” a new AFL-CIO pamphlet. 


“At its best, major medical expense insurance is a useful supplementary insurance only when com- 


Hollywood Observer: 


Omar Role Leaves 
Wilde in Dilemma 


By Cornel Wilde 
(Pinch-hitting for Paul Patrick) 


| POLLY woop —How would you like to spend a weekend gj 


tight on the horns of a dilemma? No? Well, I did. 
wasn’t easy to make the choice between two evils. 

It happened at two recent house parties—one at my home 
Saturday, the other elsewhere on Sunday. And just because I p 
the role of Omar, the great Persian poet in Paramount’s “Q 
Khayyam,” the guests asked me to recite the verses of On 
“Rubaiyat.” 

S know 1d del Ga soul OM. dal On: docneds But 
gives you some idea of what I expect to be in for from here 
now that the picture is about to be released. From now on pe 
will expect me to recite at a moment’s notice, and I may e 
oblige, just to make them as uncomfortable as they’ve made 

I well-remember what happened after the release of “A Song 
Remember” in which I played Chopin, when I was continually bg 
invited to sit down at the piano and make like the talented Pok 
and I can’t play. 

People forget that it’s a lot different on a movie sound s 
With the aid of expert direction, perfect costuming, lights and 
the high splendor of a Persian palace where Omar was the val 
advisor .to the Shah. 

But at a party, no. But thanks just the same. 

This Omar fellow shaped up as quite a man. Actually he was 
Leonardo Da Vinci of the 11th century, a man of vast wisdom; 
wit. His talents embraced more than the creation of famous qy 
rains that are “The Rubaiyat,” which to this day remains one 
three best-sellers of all times. 

Omar had a universal mind, being an astronomer, poet, cc 
dante of the shah and a philosophical lover of life. Also he was 
leading wine salesman, who popularized the grape with his int 
cating poetry. 

So I should make like Omar at a party! ae as long as the 
remains a shred of humility to my makeup. 

However, I have given the idea some thought, because one m 
urally doesn’t wish to appear boorish among sincere friends y 


Cornel Wilde and Debra Paget 


make what seems to them a simple request. But to me, the profou 
character and wisdom of Omar is overwhelming, far more than} 
could manage at a house party. 


prehensive care is already provided 


‘ 


for the union member and his fam- 


-ily,” the booklet maintains. 


“At its worst, it is a frill that 
diverts funds from the basic cov- 
erage where protection is most 
needed. 

Misses Real Problem 

“Major medical insurance may 
be of help to upper income groups, 
but it misses the 1cal problem of 
the wage earner. It may even add 
to his difficulties by inflating medi- 
cal costs.” 

The booklet defines major medi- 
cal expense or catastrophic illness 
insurance as insurance “supposed to 
give protection against the more 
severe and more expensive medical 
costs.” 


It covers all types of illness, 


in or out of the hospital except 


dental care. But, the AFL-CIO 
study continues, it employs a de- 
ductable feature, comparable to 
auto collision insurance, which is 
intended “to eliminate smali 


ME Ph 


claims,” and relies on co-insur- 
ance “to give the insured an in- 
terest in keeping claims down.” 

It often supplements other basic 
coverages, but some carriers are 
selling it to supplant them, the 
Pamphlet points out. 

“From the point of view of the 
private insurance business there is 
little that is wrong with major medi- 
cal,” it goes on. 

“Since we are concerned with 
health care for the union member, 
| however, major medical insurance 
appears in a different light. The 
wage earner needs to consider not 
only how much he or his employer 
spends for health insurance, but 
how much also he has to spend for 
medical care not covered by his 
health insurance. 


Diverts Resources 
“Most of his medical bills and 
those of his family are small, but 
much more frequent than the big 
bills. They are under the deduc- 
tion limits of major medical and 


they add up to a large proportion of 
In any one 
year only a small percentage of 
wage earners could take advantage 


his total medical cost. 


of major medical coverage. 

“What the wage earner wants 
is comprehensive coverage that 
starts right at the bottom, cover- 
ing all the small bills and works 
upward toward the infrequent 
major expenses. From this point 
of view, major medical misses the 
real problem. It is a frill that 
diverts resources away from these 
essential points. 


“Major medical insurance does 


not encourage prompt use of medi- 
cal facilities in the early stages of 
illness. The deductible feature ac- 
tually discourages timely recourse 
to medical attention and gives a 
financial incentive for waiting until 
the illness is a serious one.” 


“Catastrophic Iliness Insurance 
is available from the AFL-CIO, 
price, 10 cents each; 12 copies, $1; 


100 copies, $8. 


After delving into the life of Omar Khayyam, you find he was 00 
passive creature but a personage of throbbing vitality and color. 8 
I ask myself, what possible dramatic excitement can I—a met 
actor—create? I say this in resignation now, even though I studied 
the character of Omar and his lush and cynical wordage. Thett 
must have been a heap of mental excitement to that man. I appre 
ciate all that, but an actor in his personal moments doesn’t reflec 
his inner thoughts. 

After getting that off my chest it leaves nothing for me to do but 
to decline the Omar role on the soiree circuit. 


Come to think of it, now I remember what might have started this 
playful clamor for recitation among my friends. When I was 4 
struggling young actor, more in-between jobs than working, 
Opportunity arose for me to deliver “The Rubaiyat” on a radio 
poetry program with an organ background. For this I received $il. 


Mighty big eating money in those lean days. 


be sheer insolence to abuse my memory of that remarkable man. 
spite * * * 


So you can agai 
understand why I have a tender heart for Omar Khayyam. It would 


SIGN-OF-THE-TIMES: For the first time in its history, MGM 
has leased some of its Culver City studio® facilities to an outsi 
television film concern. Robert J. Enders Productions will shoo 
there, making a TV series based on Saturday Evening Post stories 
Some of this series also will be filmed in New York and Europe 
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Im Often Wrong: 


Senior Loop Race 
Tighter ‘n’ Tighter 


By Joe Miller 

If there is anybody who can, without sneaking a look at the record 
book, recall a tighter race than the National. League’s current man- 
gel-wurzel, I will cheerfully eat Leo bent tracaae s Borsalino fried in 
axle-grease. _ 

Nobody knows, unless he stays up until midnight, whether or not 
his team is leading—unless he’s rooting for the Giants, Cubs or 
Pirates. 

At this writing, the Cardinals were in first place, a whisker ahead 
of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Brooklyn and Philadelphia. How it will 
be when this appears in print is anybody’s guess. Even the sixth- 
place Giants, eight games back, are within hailing distance. 

Altogether, it adds up to a situation in which any one of these 
six teams could end up on top Sept. 30 and earn the perhaps 
doubtful pleasure of meeting the Yankees in the World Series. 
Baseball is often a game of streaks, and any one of these six clubs 
is capable of exploding. Witness, for example, the Giants’ recent 
drive in which they captured 14 of 18 games. 

Of these teams, the Braves, Redlegs and Dodgers are, of course, 
no surprise. But if you can find me a baseball man who expected 
the Phils or Cards to be breathing down anybody’s necks in July, 
I'l catch Don Newcombe barehanded. 


As for the Giants, nobody but Bill Rigney protested when Bobby 
Bragan predicted this spring that his Pirates would never finish last 
in the NL as long as the Polo Grounders were in the league. 


Adds Up to a Crazy Race 
What makes all this more remarkable is that the Cardinals are up 
there without any help from Vinegar Bend Mizell and the Phils with- 
out assistance from erstwhile meal-ticket Robin Roberts. And when 


the Giants rose into contention, their best pitchers—Ruben Gomez 
and Johnny Antonelli—were at their worst. 


It’s a crazy race. The Phils are being led by a lot of fellows no 
one ever heard of—Jack Sanford, a so-so import from the minors 
and now the NL’s best pitcher; rookie slugger Ed Bouchee, not 
far removed from Washington State College, and shortstop Chico 
Fernandez, the refugee from Brooklyn’s bench. 

As for the Cardinals, whoever expected two Oklahoma high school 
boys, Lindy and Von McDaniel, to pitch with the poise and self- 
assurance that St. Louis fans haven’t seen since the days that Dizzy 
and Paul Dean were taking their turns. Because of the McDaniel 
boys, you’ve got to rate the Redbirds at short money. 

Von McDaniel’s poise, for an 18-year-old, is remarkable. When 
he was in a tough spot a few days ago against Brooklyn, Alvin 
Dark walked over to talk with the boy. 

“Do you know who’s at the plate?” Dark asked. 

“Yes,” McDaniel said. “It’s Snider.” Then he struck out the 
Duke. a 

If there is any sense that can be made out of this wonderful, 
mixed-up mess in the National, it is that Milwaukee and Brooklyn 
(the pre-season choices) still look like the teams to beat, with Cin- 
cinnati right behind them. 


Dodgers Team to Fear 
The Braves have, although it wasn’t evident this spring, the kind 


of pitching in Spahn, Buhl and Burdette that can pay off in the | 


September stretch. They also are in possession of Hank Aaron, a 
hitter possibly as great as Mantle, and such seasoned operatives as 
Red Schoendienst, Andy Pafko, Johnny Logan, et al. 


Soup fo Nonsense: _ 


By Jane Goodsell 


Page amt for the comics, the women’s section snd 
the city news briefs, I can no longer understand 
the news that is printed in the papers, and I have 
just about given up trying. 
My difficulty is that I cannot comprehend any 
number over 293. (The only reason I can under- 
stand 293 is that I 
once had a piggy 
bank which  con- 
tained 293 pennies.) 
Yet here I am 
with a brain that re- 
fuses to register 
numbers beyond 293 
and confronted daily 
with figures like 7 
million and 1.9 bil- 
lion. The casual airi- 
ness with which the 
newspapers toss off 
these figures in- 
creases my despera- 
tion, and gives me 
the same feeling of 
hopeless inadequacy that I get trying to read a book 
in German. 
Nevertheless, in a desperate effort to understand 
the age I live in, I am engaged in a do-it-myself 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HE nation’s industrialization is expanding. With 
it there is the continuous use of and introduc- 
tion of many chemicals, materials and processes 
which either are or have the potential of causing 
toxic reactions of the skin or other organs of 
workers. 

Research is con- 
stantly necessary 
either to forestall, 
where possible, or 
to correlate the ma- 
terials or processes 
with the toxicologi- 
cal effects on work- 


ers. In many in- 
stances industry does 
this research and 
discontinues the use 
of the toxic product 
or process—particu- 
larly when a _ less 
harmful and less 
costly alternate is 
available. 


The one agency in the federal government which 
can perform the necessary research and investi- 
gations to assist industry and the workers is the 
occupational health program, a division of the 


Figures (Numerical) AreBaffling | 


project to understand the number one million (1,- 
000,000). 
"The number 100 seems the obvious place to 
start, and I have a very clear concept of 100, due 
_to the fact that I once made 100 meatballs for a 
potluck supper. It took me most of the day, and 
I used every mixing bowl in the kitchen. When 
‘the meatballs were finished, they filled my large 
preserve kettle to the brim. One hundred is an 
awful lot of meatbalis. 
‘One thousand meatballs would have been 10 times 
as many, and 100. preserve kettles full would add 
up to... wait a minute while I find a pencil... 
why, it would only add up to 10,000 meatballst 
In order to have 1,000,000 meatballs I would need 
—oh, what’s the use? 

Like making beds, for instance. Let’s assume 
that I have made five beds a day for the past 15 
years. (Actually, since I didn’t start marriage with 

three children, I haven’t made five beds a day, but 
this is a statistical study, not a case history.) 
Now let’s multiply five beds a day by 365 days a 
year. That’s 1,825 beds a year; 1,825, multiplied 
by 15 years comes to 27,375, which is too many 
beds for one woman to make and convincing proof 
that I need a vacation. But it isn’t even a hundred 
thousand, much less... 

And now, due to the fact that I am about to 
burst into tears—an old habit of mine when dealing 

with figures—I must interrupt my research. 


Health Funds Whittled Down | 


special health services in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

The occupational health program has a research 
center in Cincinnati, but today this is totally inade- 
quate to fulfill its functions. It is time that Con- 
gress appropriated funds for the acquisition and 
building of an adequately staffed research center 
which will not only fulfill the present needs but be 
able to cope with problems of the future. 

The occupational health program’s need for 
expansion of its staff and functions is about $2 
million. The U.S. Public Health Service whittled 
this down to $790,000. The House further re- 
duced this request to $65,900 which is essentially 
the same amount now spent on the program. 

This allocation is equivalent to about one cent 
per each employed worker in this nation for the 
prevention, detection and elimination of occupa- 
tional health hazards. 

It is time the occupational health program was 
permitted to expand in accordance with need. 
The U.S. Public Health Service can help by allo- 
cating a greater part of a $3 million unallocated 
sum to the occupational health program. 

The additional appropriation will repay the coun- 
try by reducing occupational health hazards, im- 
proving the health status of the workers and reduce 
wage losses resulting from preventable cc 
illnesses and injuries. 


mi If the standings show no appreciable change by Labor Day, the 
team to really fear will be the Dodgers. They are old, of course, and 
oh have been hurt by the sore arms of Sal Maglie, Johnny Podres and 
t. $0 Carl Erskine, not to mention the hitting anemias of Snider, Furillo 
ee and Campanella. 
7 But if they stay as close as they-are today, the Brooklyns may 
cf be the smart-money choice. September is the month when the old 
ed pros bloom under the same pressure that cracks up the young pros. 
Last September Milwaukee and Cincinnati collapsed in the clutch. 
Brooklyn didn’t. It is highly possible that the same thing may 
bul happen when the burnt-gold leaves come falling down. 
hi SPORTS-WHIRLING: A supermarket in Baltimore, capitalizing 
| th on the Orioles’ recent hot streak, is advertising: “Orioles World 
Lhe Series Tickets—Free!” Chances are good that they won’t have to 
ae pay off... . Bobby Thomson, happy to be back with the Giants after 
- an injury-scarred time at Milwaukee, thinks that NewYork fans put 
sil. him on a “phony pedestal” after his pennant-winning 1951 home 
an run. “The fans expected me to live up to that myth,” he said. “I hit 
9 32 homers that year, but i know my limitations. I’m no Mickey 
Mantle.” 
Bantam Ben Hogan hasn’t been winning many golf titles lately, | § 
[GM but his books haven’t suffered by it. Ben reportedly has made CITATION FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE is presented to Communications Workers Local 1013 on 
tside $63,000 in royalties on his volume, “Power Golf,” and his new one, behalf of the Camden County Community Chest by Sec. George E. Norcross of the Camden County 
hoot “Modern Fundamentals of Golf,” is set for an initial press run of | AFL-CIO Community Service Committee. Accepting for the local are Sec.-Treas. Catherine Weist 
wries 200,000 in Aygust. That, incidentally, is the largest first printing in | (left) and Pres. Ethel Frei. The chest awarded the citation for the local’s activity and cooperation, not. 
‘ope. the history of sports books. only during its fund raising drive but throughout the year. 
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Becky 1 Watters Gets New| 


Start—Thanks to Unions 


OTTUMWA, Ia.—At the age of 6, Becky Watters, 
daughter of a member of the Packinghouse Workers, 
will get a new start in life. 

Her new start will be the result of the sympathy 
and help extended to her by members of her father’s 
union and other union members in the community. 

Becky is a lovely blonde little girl who had just 
learned how to ride her bicycle this spring. On 
June 3, she rode her bicycle home from her grand- 
mother’s house to her own sept yard, accompanied 
by her cousin. 


Role of Catholics 
In ILO Described 


The support of the Catholic Church for the Intl. 
Labor Organization and the widespread interest of 
Catholics in its work are spelled out by Rev. Albert 
Le Roy, S.J., in a new booklet, “The Dignity of 
Labor.” 

Father Le Roy is a French Jesuit who for 20 
years has been attached to the ILO staff in Geneva. 


His work, which is sub-titled “The Part Played by - 


Catholics in the Work of the Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion,” traces the deep interest of the church in the 
ILO from its formative stages to the present. 

The booklet carries a foreword by Msgr. George 


G. Higgins, director of the Social Action Dept. of 


the National Catholic Welfare Conference, recalling 
‘that Pope Pius XII “enthusiastically praised” the 
ILO in an audience he granted the Governing Body 
in 1954. Msgr. Higgins also expressed the hope that 
_it will be widely read in the United States by Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike.” 

The Dignity of Labor: The Part Played by Cath- 
olics in the Work of the Intl. Labor Organization, 
by Rev. Albert Le Roy, S.J. Published by the New- 


As she rode into the yard, her father was just 
wheeling his rotary-blade power mower to its tool 
shed. Suddenly, Becky called, “Oh, Daddy.” Wat- 
ters turned and saw she had fallen from her bike. 
Then he saw blood on her hands. Soe 

A blade from the mower had flown off and had 
severed her right leg at the knee-joint. 

Doctors attempted to save Becky’s leg by sewing 
it together and putting it into a cast. 
gangrene set in and the doctors were forced to ampu- 


tate. When her father told her that she would lose |; 
her leg, Becky said, “Now, I'll have to learn all those | ' 


things over again, won’t I, Daddy?” 
However, thanks to Watters’ fellow union members 


and other union members in the city, Bécky will get | | 


help in learning things over again. 

When members of the UPWA Local 1 heard 
about Becky’s tragedy, they immediately began col- 
lecting money in the various departments at the John 
Morrell Packing Co. plant where they work. 

Workers at the packing plant donated more than 
$2,200 to the fund. Then, the local union organ- 
ized a community committee. Workers from other 
plants, including Local 74 of the United Auto 

Workers, pitched in and took up collections at 

their plants. 

Two union members, Tom and Marvella Barnes, 
sponsored a benefit dance at their restaurant, The 
Picnicker. Members of the Ottumwa local union of 
the American Federation of Musicians donated their 
time to play at the dance. 

Four friends of the Watters family held a rum- 
mage sale to raise money. 

A month after Becky’s tragedy, Watters’ fellow 
union members in the community had raised more 
than $4,300. A committee, made up of Tom Coha- 
gan, president of Local 1, the president of the Mor- 
rell company and a local banker will administer the 
expenditures from the fund. 

Becky will start a new life. 


However, } : 


THE WHOLE TOWN turned out to help 6-year-old Becky Watters 
when a flying blade from her father’s power lawnmower cut off her 
right leg. Sparked by her dad’s fellow-members of Packinghouse 
Workers Local 1, Ottumwa, Ia., a total of $4,300 in cash was raised. 
Louis Crumes (right) brought a television set to Becky at the hos- 
pital and her parents were on hand to watch her favorite programs 
with her. 


man ro. Westminster, Md. awe? _= 25. 


A CHECK covering a one-year endowment of a bed in Resthaven, a 
community chest psychiatric hospital near Los Angeles, is presented 
on behalf of Retail Clerks Local 770 by its research director, Hugo 
Morris (left). Mrs. Genevieve Dodge, secretary of the institution’s 
board of trustees, receives the donation as Resthaven’s administrator, 
Alden B. Mills, looks on. 


Anxiety and Tension 
Called Quite Normal 


New York—Do minor problems and disappointments throw you 
into a dither? Do you find it difficult to get along with people, and 
are people having trouble getting along with you? 

These are some of the questions asked by George S. Stevenson, 
internationally known consultant on mental health, in his new pam- 
phiet, How to Deal with Your Tensions, just published by the 
National Association for Mental Health. 

If your answer to the questions is “yes,” he writes, there are 
several things you can do to help yourself. But, most important, 
first of all recognize that “an occasional bout of anxiety and ten- 
sion is quite normal, and while it may be unpleasant or even pain- 
ful, it need not be a cause for additional concern.” 

Only “when emotional upsets come frequently, shake us severely 
and fail to wear_off after a while” is it tine to become “watchful.” 
In such cases, Dr. Stevenson suggests, there are 11 things you can do 
that, with “determination, persistence and time,” may help. 

If emotional disturbances become too frequent, intense and 
long-lasting, they should be recognized and dealt with as mental 
illnesses, the booklet says. It advises the reader to seek profes- 
sional help in such cases by consulting the family doctor, getting 
in touch with the state or local mental health association or state 
health department. 

The booklet, which contains a list of the state mental health 
organizations and a bibliography of recommended pamphlets with 
instructions on how to obtain them, may be obtained free by writing: 
Better Mental Health, Box 2500, New York 1, N. Y. 


Gompers Book Depicts Labor 
Founder as Great Statesman 


Samuel Gompers is seen not only as a founding 
father of the American labor movement but as a 
distinguished American statesman in a new volume 
written by one of his close assistants and collabora- 
tors. 


The author is Miss Florence Thorne, who retired 


Fluoridation Seen 
Completely Safe 


New York—Opposition to fluoridation of drink- 
ing water is due more to ignorance than facts, and 
will disappear “like a bad dream” when people make 
it their business to learn the truth, according to Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, noted public health authority. 

Dublin’s views are given in a new pamphlet, Wa- 
ter Fuoridation: Facts, Not Myths, just published 
by the Public Affairs Institute. 

“Millions of children are being deprived of the 
advantages water fluoridation could furnish them,” 
he writes. “This deprivation is due in part to the 
familiar resistance of suspicious people whose 
counterparts once opposed vaccination and pas- 
teurization.” 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, pediatrician and writer, took 
the same view in a foréword. 

“Fluoridation has become a controversial issue 
not because any detriment has been proved from its 
use,” he says, “but because the idea is frightening to 
some individuals. The antidotes for these baseless 
fears are scientific data and public education.” 

Dublin describes fluoridation as “the most effec- 
tive and least costly preventive dental health measure 
available,” adding that “it is completely safe.” 

“Research has repeatedly verified that between 
one-half and two-thirds of new tooth decay is pre- 
vented by nourishment from conception and birth 
with fluoridated water,” he writes. 

“Older people who have been drinking naturally 
fluoridated water all their lives have substantially 
fewer decayed, missing and filled teeth than people 
of all ages whose drinking water has had insuffi- 
cient fluoride protection.” 

He cautions, however, that fluoridation “is not 
a panacea” for “probably the most universal dis- 
ease suffered by mankind.” 

“It can do nothing for the cavities and disfigure- 
ments people already have,” he points out, “and it 


cannot take the place of a balanced diet. It should 
never be regarded as a substituté for keeping the 
teeth clean or for periodic care by a good dentist.” 

“Water Fluoridation: Facts, Not Myths,” may be 
obtained at 24 cents per copy from the Public Af- . 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th Street, New York City. 


a few years ago from the AFL research staff after 
some four decades of service. 

Gompers’ work as a “constructive, conserva- 
tive leader of millions of Americans is his endur- 
ing contribution to this country and the world 
period in which he lived, which places him high 
among American statesmen,” Miss Thorne writes. 


As an associate in Gompers’ office, Miss Thorne 


_ sat in at many meetings with the first president of 


the AFL. Thus she had unusual opportunity to 
study his “fascinating personality” and his “honest 
and undeviating” intellect. 
The book contains a valuable collection of 
. quotations from Gompers on a variety of preb- 
lems and issues that faced American labor in the 
years on either side of World War I. 

What emerges is an interesting series of word 
pictures of Gompers, the union leader, and Gom- 
pers, the’ labor philosopher, as seen through the 
eyes of a devoted admirer and assistant. 

Samuel Gompers: American Statesman, by Florence 


Calvert Thorne. Philosophical Library, Inc., pub- 
lishers. $3.75. 
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ATS ee 

IN THE U.S. SENATE during the civil rights debate the urgen- 
cies Of politics are creating remarkable groupings of bed-fellows 
and a remarkable fluidity. 

The apparent majority leadership on civil rights—leadership, 
that is, of a bipartisan majority that may eventually control—is 
in the hands of Sen. William F. Knowland (R-Calif.). 

Knowland has consistently voted in the past to end filibusters 
on civil rights bills—but he also voted for the Wherry Rule that 
makes ending of them extremely difficult. And the GOP solid 
phalanx he controls has never before showed enthusiasm for 
civil rights. 

Vice Pres. Nixon is another California Republican who made his 
reputation on issues other than civil rights. He has* served as 
chairman of the President’s committee supposed to enforce non- 
discrimination clauses in employment on government contracts. 
But in neither the House nor the Senate was he previously recog- 
nized as a “civil rights” Republican such as Sen. Javits of New 
York or Sen. Clifford Case of New Jersey. 

Yet Knowland and Nixon are now collaborating in leading a 
fight for some kind of “right-to-vote” bill. 

xk *& 

REPUBLICANS IN THE SENATE, in short, have finally 
realized that political capital i is to be gained by appearing as strong 
champions of the voting rights of all citizens. 

Knowland and Nixon have particular reason to assert leader- 
ship in this field. Each of them wants to be President as suc- 
cessor to Eisenhower. Knowland has already acknowledged 
plans for some 45 political speeches in California this fall and 
obviously is preparing to announce his candidacy for governor 
in 1958. 

The ‘governorship of California would be, for Knowland, the 
springboard from which he could challenge Nixon for the GOP 
presidential nomination in 1960. California, with substantial 
Spanish-American. and Negro minorities, is a “civil rights” state. 

_ Nixon, too, must think of it as a civil rights state and his home 

base. So despite their basic rivalry, the two Republican leaders 
find it mutually advantageous to collaborate for immediate pur- 
poses. 


xk * k 

ON THE DEMOCRATIC SIDE, too, some strange things are 
happening. 

Roosevelt and Truman for a decade and more pushed Demo- 
cratic Congresses for civil rights action—and got rebuffed. But 
now the Republicans are riding the civil rights theme hard and 
even some of the southern Democrats are having third thoughts. 

The Democrats are splintered and chaotic. Sen. Paul H. Doug- 
las (Ill.) is the Democrat who insists at the moment on “no 
compromise.” Sen. Clinton Anderson (N. M.) is the liberal whose 
formula of a “meaningful” if “compromised” bill may eventually 
‘be passed. 

The actual Democratic floor leader, the adroit Sen. Lyndon 


Johnson (Tex.) begins each day’s session by discussing the order | 


of debate and praising the Senate for statesmanship. 

The Deep South Democrats led by Sen. Russell (Ga.) are 
troubled and resentful—but they allowed the civil rights bill to 
be made the pending business of the Senate, a parliamentary step 
they had always successfully filibustered before. 

Every southern Democrat ambitious for the presidency or 
thinking of national power for his party obviously is acutely 
aware of the possibility that Republicans, with Eisenhower as 
President, are stealing the issue that Roosevelt and Truman 
first recognized as a valid and inescapable one in our democracy. 


‘Councils’ Balk Union Drive 


Nashville, Terin.— White Citi-| ticipated in by 30 staff members of 
zens Councils and the Ku Klux}|southern unions, featured discus- 
Klan have interferred with many} sions led by Sec.-Treas. Al Hart- 
union organizing efforts, staff mem-| nett of the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
bers of southern unions attending| chine Workers; Pres. Stanton 
the first annual Southern Union|Smith of the Tennessee Labor 
Staff Training Seminar at Fisk Uni-| Council; Paul Christopher, direc- 
versity agreed. tor of AFL-CIO Region 8, and 

In many state and local situa-| Boyd E. Payton, southern director 
tions the two anti-labor racial| of the Textile Workers. 
groups have succeeded in “neu-| The seminar was directed by 
tralizing” the unions’ position on| Benjamin D. Segal, president of 
civil rights, they ‘conceded. Workers’ Education Local 189, 

The week-long discussions, par-i| American Federation of Teachers, 


THIS UNION LABEL signifies that the job was performed by, or 
products made by, members of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Intl. Union. 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDST.) 


WONDER if it isn’t high time for us to put 

aside our knee-pants and “my daddy can lick 

your daddy” attitude in certain of our relationships 

with foreign governments and act like grownups 

capable of carrying the responsibilities which our 

leadership of the aon-Comnnanitt world bestows 
: upon us. 

When we demand that 
a hapless GI named Gir- 
ard be given an American 
instead of a Japanese trial 


a Japanese woman (who, 

incidentally was the 

mother of five children) 
~ what are we really say- 
ing? We are. saying, 

“Look, you Japs. We are 

better than you. You 

look and act different and 
so naturally you’re inferior. We don’t trust your 
system and besides we'll treat our own in our own 
special way.” 

What could possibly _ more calculated to 
perpetuate the spectre of western imperialism 
which the Communists find so handy as a propa- 
ganda spook to haunt all Asia with? . 

One of our sincerest and most important friends 
from the Orient, Philippine Ambassador Carlos P 
Romulo warned us at the time of the Taipeh riots 
that demands for special treatment, exceptional 
status for our nationals abroad threatened to revive 
one of the most hated vestiges of an era of ex- 


Vandercook Says: 


Mere 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDST.) 


HE opening phases of the debate on the civil 
rights bill, even the warmest supporters of that 
bill have been forced to admit, have been generally 
conducted on a high plane. Sen. Olin Johnston of 
South Carolina has, for many days, held the doubt- 
ful honor of being the only white supremacist of the 
deep South bloc who has 
spoken openly of “blood- 
shed.” With that excep- 
tion, there have been few 
threats; far less rabid wav- 
ing of the Stars and Bars 
than had been expected. 
Northerners, western- 
ers, liberals of every 
geographic origin, have 
been frankly puzzled. 
It is hard for the major- 
ity of Americans to un- 
derstand how a legisla- 
tive measure which has as its sole purpose the at- 
tempt to guarantee to all citizens the basic rights 
assured them by the Constitution can be seriously 
opposed by any politicians except those who are 
the least educated, the most blindly prejudiced, 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


A eee: natural gas bill, killed last year because of 
a lobbying scandal, is a giveaway amounting 


publican, and Rep. Torbert H. Macdonald, Demo- 
crat, both of Massachusetts, declared in an interview 
on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO public service pro- 
gram, heard over the ABC radio network. 


Eighty-seven million people, users of natural gas, 
said. Increases in the cost of gas, because of the 


‘measure, Heselton estimated, would amount to more 
than $1 billion a year, not counting fuel oil, which 


‘| also would be free to advance. 


“In addition,” said Macdonald, “the reserves 
of the producers would be enhanced by billions 
more. The consumers have paid for these re- 


loses its power to control rates, there are no 


limits on what these producers of natural gas 
can do. ‘ 


changed from a regulatory body, which it now is, 


to merely an accounting office before whom prices 


serves once, and if the Federal Power Commission | 


Stop Sniping at Girard Oise 


for causing the death of . 


ploitation that. has long since supposed to. have 
passed: extraterritoriality. 

Gen. Romulo hails the recent Supreme Court 
decision as “wonderful,” a ruling which will en- . 
hance America’s prestige everywhere. But it won’t - 
if we don’t stop sniping at it and I suggest, there- 
fore, we ought to examine our reaction and ask | 
ourselves how objective and honest and sincere we 
really are. 

Take that little item of Mrs. Naka Sakai’s five 
children. How often have you seen that fact 
mentioned in dispatches on the case? The size 
of the victim’s family is perhaps immaterial to 
the single reality of her death in legal terms of 
the incident—but I wonder how often the wire 
services and the rest of us would have left it out 
if an American woman with five children had 
been killed by a foreigner. 

The Supreme Court upheld the validity of the 
status .of forces treaty under which the United 
States, belatedly, elected to turn Girard over to Japan 
for trial. The U.S. Senate ratified that and 38 
similar agreements with foreign countries. Are the 
members of Congress bewailing Girard’s fate re- 
membering that or are they trying to becloud the 
legislative branch’s joint responsibility - for these 
argangements? 

Young Girard himself strongly indicates that the 


- highly-publicized and highly vocal legal assistance 


to billions of dollars—Rep. John W. Heselton, Re- - 


would be directly affected by the bill, Macdonald ~ 


“If this bill becomes law, the FPC would be © 


that materialized in the United States was not of his 
own choosing. He told reporters at one point “I 
was following orders from my _ brother.” 

Now he is confident Japan will give him a fair 
trial. If more of us would remember that we do 
not have a monopoly on justice, and that other 
nations are just as jealous of their sovereignty 
as we are, we might look a little more like the 
proudly mature, self-confident country we are 
supposed to be. 


Rights Foes Fear Constituents 


and the most fiercely narrow-minded. 


Yet, no proponent of the civil rights bill can, for 
his part, be so ill-informed, prejudiced, or narrow- 
minded as to believe that men like Russell of Geor- 
gia, Fulbright of Arkansas, or Sparkman of Alabama . 
fit that description. 

What then, moves men of that calibre when they 
dedicate themselves to fight to the last breath a piece 
of legislation which fellow-Americans from other 
states earnestly believe should be passed simply in 


the interests of common justice and of common 
sense? 


The abler spokesmen against the civil rights bill 
are, I believe, moved today by a real and immedi- 
ate consideration. They know their own consti- 
tuents. And they do not trust them. They do not 
trust them in the present condition of educational 
and economic inferiority of all too many white 
citizens of the far south not to resort to reckless 
violence to defend prejudices and practices which 
their leaders themselves know, in their hearts, are 
wrong. 

Too much of the South is poor. Too many south- 
erners are underpaid. Though change is coming ra- 
pidly, much of the déep South still remains under- 
industrialized, and its agriculture insufficiently diver- 
sified. 

When those elements are combined, they form an 
explosive mixture. And it is one the southern lead- 
ers justly fear. 


No Limit on Gas Gouging 


would be filed. They would no longer have any 
effective control over prices charged to the con- 
sumers,” 

President Eisenhower. has endorsed the bill, in- 
troduced by Representatives Oren Harris, Arkansas, 
and Joseph P. O’Hara, Minnesota. 

Macdonald noting that a plea has been made 
that the independent producer of natural gas has 
been harassed by government regulation, called at- 
tention to the amendment sponsored by himself and 
Heselton, which would exclude from further FPC 
regulation producers of less than 2 billion cubic feet 
a year. : 

Heselton pointed out that this is a more realistic 
differentiation than to exempt “independent pro- 
ducers” which include some of the largest, such as 
Shell Oil, Atlantic Refining, Gulf, Sun Oil, the 
Texas Company, and Tidewater. 

“Our bill,” said Macdonald, “would roughly 
take out 4,600 of the smaller producers and yet 
keep under control over 97 percent of all the 
gas produced in the U.S. That’s because the big 
producers, who are 3 percent of the total number, 
control 97 percent of the production.” 
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TOP GUILDSMAN of the year, 


Roy Cummings, Honolulu Star- 


Bulletin reporter, traveled 4,000 miles to attend Newspaper Guild 
convention in St. Louis and win the William BE. Bade memorial 
award. ANG President Joseph Collis (right) drapes a lei on Cum- 
mings who helped organize the Guild in Hawaii. 


Top Officers of Guild 


Re-elected; 


Set Goals 


St. Louis—The American Newspaper Guild, meeting here for its 
24th annual convention, re-elected its top officers and set new 
minimum wage goals of $200 a week for experienced workers in 
key jobs and $100 weekly for all adult workers in lower classifica- 
tions. Renamed to his unpaid: post as president was Joseph Collis 


of Wilkes-Barre. William Farson 
of Philadelphia and Charles E. Per- 
lik of Buffalo retained office as 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively. 

More than 250 delegates unani- 
mously approved the new minimum 
wage goals after hearing a collec- 
tive bargaining report which 
showed that the old goals of $150 
and $75 had been substantially 
achieved by many locals. 

Officers’ reports showed signifi- 
cant gains in membership as well 
as at the bargaining table and 
ANG’s treasury was reported in 
* excellent shape despite the drain 
of successful strike operations dur- 
ing the last year in Lima, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Chester, Pa., and St. 
Louis. 

Chief issue of the convention 
was an effort to put off projected 


chartering of a separate nationwide 


ICFTU Moves 


wire service local next spring. The 
move was defeated after commit- 
tee and floor fights by a margin of 
22 votes of 408 cast on a roll call. 


Six regional vice presidents were 
elected unopposed to seats on the 
international executive board. They 
are John Thompson, Boston; Dick 
Lane, Memphis; Jim Woods, St. 
Louis; Jack Howard, San Fran- 
cisco; Eric Cawdron, Ottawa, and 
Wilfred Alexander, New York. 

Ten nominees will vie for six at- 
large board seats in a September 
election. They are Ed Marciniak, 
Chicago; Dan McLaughlin, Eliza- 
beth; Bob Stafford, Cleveland; Irv 
Kreisman, Madison; Tom Murphy, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mike Segal, 
Philadelphia; Harley Murray, 
Washington; Frances D’Hondt, De- 
troit; Jim Egan, New York City; 
and Harvey Wing, San Francisco. 


to Assist 


South African Workers 


Tunis—The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has em- 
barked on a campaign against the “lily-white” repression of Afri- 
can and white workers in the Union of South Africa. A per- 


manent ICFTU mission, it was‘ 


> 
4 


decided by the ICFTU congress, 
will be stationed in the land of 
“apartheid” to help achieve some 
measure of freedom for the pres- 
ently restricted trade unions in 
South Africa. 


Act on Report 

Earlier, the ICFTU had lodged 
formal complaints with the Intl. 
Labor Organization against gov- 
ernmental anti-union legislation and 
contributed money to assist in the 
legal defense of South African trade 
unionists arrested on “treason” 
charges. 

The ICFTU acted on the basis 
of an on-the-spot report of a spe- 
cial mission last month as to con- 
ditions in South Africa. It also 
- heard an impassioned address by 
Sir Tom O’Brien, of the British 
Trades Union Congress,- who 
charged that “there is a new kind 
of fascism in its most virulent form 


in South Africa.” The British labor 
leader headed the mission. 


“After two World Wars,” said 
O’Brien, “we have in Africa a po- 
litical party which preaches policies 
which -two wars were fought to 
eliminate. Human rights are dese- 
crated by a political party and im- 
plemented by legislation. 


Fear Reprisals 

“Everyone we talked to in South 
Africa is unhappy as to the future 
of this land. They fear that the 
policies which this government is 
pursuing will lead-to:a blood bath 
and to more martyrdom.” 

ICFTU Pres. Omer Becu an- 
nounced thdt the executive board 
had decided to send a mission to 
South Africa to remain there “for 
a long time.” . 

The ICFTU report depicted 
graphically the plight of African 
workers, which it termed “quite 
unbelievable” and “not far re- 


moved from serfdom.” They are 
forbidden by law from being mem- 
bers of unions and though they 
have formed unions they receive 
no legal recognition. . 


\Insurance 


ance field some time next year was 
predicted by the heads of the two 
organizations at the third biennial 
convention of the Insurance Work- 
ers. 


IWA Pres. William A. Gillen, 
who won re-election, and Pres. 
George L. Russ of the Insurance 
Agents Intl. Union told the 300 
delegates they envisioned merger 
in 1958. Russ pleaded for the two 
unions to brush aside “petty dif- 
ferences of the few and merge for 
the ‘greater benefit of all the mem- 
bers.” 

Dues are Raised 

Delegates voted a constitutional 
change raising membership’ dues 
$1 a month and approved a salary 
increase for the officers. 

The merger move was backed by 
Richard T. Leonard, assistant to 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
Leonard was chairman of the In- 
surance Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee when it was chartered by 
the CIO in 1935. He pointed out 
the advantages of merger dealing 
with the big insurance firms. 

Pres. Louis Hollander of the 
New York State CIO Council. de- 
nounced interlocking directorates 
of insurance companies and cor- 
porations which result in non-com- 
petitive bidding for insurance 
business. . 

Campaigns to organize the one 
million unorganized workers in the) 
insurance field will have the full 
support of the AFL-CIO staff, Dir. 
John W. Livingston of the Dept. 
of Organization pledged. He said 
the 13 million unorganized white 
collar workers are the organizers’ 
major goal. 


Calls for Probe 
IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse 
called for a three-pronged investi- 
gation of the big insurance com- 
panies, the White Citizens Councils 
and the causes of inflation. In- 
vestigators, he said, “should open 
the records and books of both big 
business and labor unions for all 
to see and understand.” 
Re-elected with Gillen were Sec.- 
Treas. Arthur Higginson; Vice 
Presidents William MacDermott 
and Robert Ponsi. Vice Pres. Si- 
mon Helfgott did not seek re-elec- 
tion for health reasons and was 
voted a pension. : 


UAW, Urban League 
Sign Formal Pact 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers have signed a formal 
agreement with the National 
Urban League setting up a 
regular machinery to deal 
with cases of discrimination 
in all industries in which the 
UAW has collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

Under the agreement, the 
first of its kind in writing, 
Urban League field secre- 
taries who encounter prob- 
lems of alleged discrimina- 
tory practices within the area 
of union responsibility, 
whether by UAW locals or 
plant management, will work 
with the UAW fair practices 
representatives in arriving at 
satisfactory solutions. 

UAW. Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther said the agreement 
formalized “a course of ac- 
tion on discrimination which 
has been our common prac- 
tice since our Fair Practices 
and Anti-Discrimination 
Dept. was formally estab- 
lished more than 10 years 
ago.” 


Moving Speech: 


Mrs. Kethly Stirs 


Labor Parliament 


Tunis—Free labor condemned the brutal Soviet suppression of 
the October Hungarian revolution in the strongest possible terms 
after hearing a moving speech by Anna Kethly. 

In hushed silence, the Fifth World Congress listened intently 
as Mrs. Kethly told in a quiet, almost desperate voice of the 


suffering and death of her people: 

The. October fight for freedom 
was “the greatest, strongest protest 
against dictatorship in modern 
times,” the small, gray-haired lady, 
who had spent years in both Nazi 
and’ Communist prisons, told the 
world parliament of labor. 


Warns Delegates 

Softly, but in deep seriousness, 
she warned delegates from Africa 
and Asia, the continents of colonial 
exploitation, that the Communists 
were the greatest’ and most brutal 
colonizers of modern time. 

The Soviet satellite nations, she 
pointed out, “suffer the same eco- 
nomic and national-oppression and 
exploitation as the African and 
Asiatic peoples” had suffered under 
19th century colonial rule. 

Under the Communists, she re- 
ported with quiet authority, Hun- 
garian union leaders were mere 
“slave drivers” acting as “trans- 
mittal belts” under “the orders of 
the oppressors.” 


The Communists, she -said, 
hoped to frighten and terrify 
rank and file union members by 
imprisoning their leaders and 
imposing intolerable conditions. 
_But at the first opportunity, the 
workers revolted and followed 
their democratic leaders. 


In one of their first act of free- 
dom, the Hungarian unions quit 
the Communist World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions she noted, 
and joined the ICFTU. 

She warned Asian-African union- 
ists “as yet uninformed and in- 
experienced” with Communist 
brutality to draw the only possible 
conclusion from the bitter lesson 
of Hungary—the satellite states are 
the victims of colonial exploitation 
and exist only to serve the Soviet 
interest. 


High Praise for ILO 

Mrs. Kethly had high praise for 
the ILO action in refusing ‘to seat 
Kadar regime stooges as worker 
delegates at, the Geneva session. 
She expressed the hope that other 
agencies of the United Nations 
would deny recognition to the 
Kadar puppets. 

She had special thanks for the 
AFL-CIO for its outstanding 
support of the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters and for the battle 
it has waged in the United Na- 
tions on behalf of a free Hun- 
gary. 

She likewise singled out for 
praise the Austrian trade union- 
ists for their kindness and hos- 
pitality to refugees from Hun- 
gary and for their immediate 
assurance of trade union solidar- 
ity. 

Minutes after Mrs. Kethly ended 
her talk, the delegates unanimously 
adopted a strong resolution in sup- 
port of the Hungarian’s people’s 
struggle for freedom from Soviet 
domination. 


Bolster Refugee Aid 

The statement hailed the report 
of the UN Special Committee on 
Hungary, which officially exposed 
the reign of terror instituted by the 
Soviets in that country. 

The ICFTU called on all affiil- 
iates to acquaint their members 
with the contents of the UN report 


and called for labor to aid and. 


help the Hungarian refugees. 


Affiliated unions were urged 
to impress on their governments 
the need for excluding the present 
Communist Kadar regime in Hun- 
gary from membership in the 


UN’s specialized agencies—on 
grounds that it is “foreign-im- 
posed and in contempt of the 
principles of the UN.” | 

The ICFTU called on the forth- 
coming UN General Assembly to 


demand that the Soviet govern-_ 


ment withdraw from Hungary and 
permit the people of that country 
“to establish a sovereign govern- 
ment of their own free choice.” 


N. Y. Unions 
Block Hike by 
Blue Cross 


Demand for a public hearing by 
New York unions has blocked the 
request of the Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, the local 
Blue Cross, for a substantial in- 
crease in hospital insurance rates. 

Leffert Holz, superintendent of 
insurance, announced that the New 
York City Blue Cross has with- 
drawn its petition and agreed with 
the 
Dept. that “a subscriber rate change 
is not imperative at this time.” 

Demand Hearing 

The first sharp break by any 
local unit with a general drive for 
higher charges by Blue Cross, the 
New York action resulted from a 
demand for a public hearing on the 
rate increase petition by approxi- 
mately 200 unions and welfare 
funds, headed by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, Regions 9 and 9A 
of the Auto Workers and the New 
York City CIO Council. 

The financial “X-ray” of the 
Blue Cross which the union offi- 
cials used to buttress their case 
had been prepared by Harold Fag- 
gen, an insurance consultant for 
a number of unions in the New 
York area. 

“This is the second withdrawal 
of a request for an increase in two 
consecutive years,” Nelson Cruik- 
shank, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security, pointed 
out. He added that the action “in- 
dicates an apparent desire by Blue 
Cross to avoid disclosure of their 
financial condition at public hear- 
ings as requested by the unions both 
times.” 


Blue Cross in New York ini- 


tiated its drive for an increase as - 


part of the nationwide program 
which has brought recent rate 
hikes, among others, of 25 percent 
in Massachusetts, 21 percent in 
Pittsburgh, 19 percent in Wilming- 
ton, 17 percent in New Jersey, and 
12 percent in Michigan. 

In the latter state, UAW Sec.- 
Treas. Emil Mazey charged that the 


_| Michigan Blue Shield used the Blue 


Cross increase “to fatten its own 
finances.” Both groups boosted 
their fees simultaneously. 


No Justification 


“While there may be some jus- 
tification for a Blue Cross increase,” 
Mazey said, “there is no justifica- 


tion for a 12 percent increase in 


Blue Shield rates.” 


New York unions had prepared 
to challenge the rate increase peti- 
tion with an analysis of Blue Cross 
financial operations showing that 
Blue Cross had added to its cumu- 
lative surplus a profit of more than 
$2,000,000 in 1956. 


New York State Insurance: 
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terrifying that an 


ICFTU Hits All Forms of Oppression 


Vigorously Condemns 
Brutality in Hungary 


(Continued from Page 1) 
peace and disarmament, which 
noted that the people of the world 
face with horror “the steadily 
growing destructive power of 
atomic weapons.” 

The ICFTU resolution said that 
the perils of atomic warfare are so 
international 
agreement designed to eliminate 
this threat would be received with 
the most profound relief through- 
out the entire world. 
= Blame Soviet 

The statement placed the blame 
and failure to reach such an agree- 
ment so far on the Soviet Union, 
which it said has “vigorously op- 
posed a system of control, inspec- 
tion and supervision without which 
any agreement on disarmament 
would entail the gravest danger for 
the security of the free world.” 

The Congress expressed doubt 
that recent Soviet statements on 
peace and disarmament could be 
accepted at face value. 

The ICFTU suggested that “it 
must still be seen” whether the 
USSR is ready (1) to put an end 
to actions and programs which 
imperil the peace of the Middle 
East and (2) to cease its oppres- 
sive policies in certain countries 
of Eastern Europe. 

The ICFTU statement said that 
“in view of these other obstacles 
to the establishment of a just and 
durable peace, it would be an illu- 
sion to believe it could be ushered 
in Overnight; neither is there any 
reason for a defeatist attitude.” 

Effective disaramament agree- 
ICFTU pointed out, by settlement 
ments must be paralleled, the 
of the urgent problems affecting 
world peace. 

It cited such problems as the 
reunification of Germany, and the 
establishment of a genuine peace 
in the Middle East and other areas. 


Change Constitution 
In the lengthy and serious- 
minded sessions of the ICFTU 
Congress, affecting the interests of 
labor throughout the world, the 
delegates: 
®Changed the Cotatitution to 


provide for the admittance of in- 


dividual unions, after consultation 
with national. centers, where the 
executive board is satisfied such 
affiliation is desirable. Applica- 
tions of this character will require 
a three-quarters majority of execu- 
tive board members present. 

Action came on a 73 to 15 vote, 
with 24 abstentions, following vig- 
orous support of the proposal from 
Sec.-Treas. Schnitzler as chairman 
of the Standing Orders Committee. 

© Unanimously reaffirmed “the 
free trade unions’ opposition to 
colonialism and their determina- 
tion to fight for the recognition 
and the application of the right of 
all peoples to choose their govern- 
ments and of self-determination.” 

The resolution observed that this 

was not a fight directed against 
_any nations. but rather against 
the colonial system as such. 

© Strongly emphasized the trade 
union movement’s concern over 
the introduction of _ automation 
where the full cost of transition is 
to be borne by workers. 

“The purpose of automation,” 
said the congress, “as well as of 
any other methods of raising pro- 
ductivity, is to improve the social 
standards of the working people 
and the consuming public at large.” 

© Instructed the executive board 
to send “‘a mission of enquiry” into 
Kenya and Northern Rhodesia to 
examine reports of trade union 
suppression. 

© Reiterated labor’s determina- 
tion to defend workers “deprived 
of their freedom for having de- 
fended democracy and free trade 
unionism” in the continuing strug- 
gle against totalitarianism. 

® Expressed “grave concern” 
over the Cyprus situation and 
strongly urged a six-point pro- 
gram upon the British govern- 

» ment for a peaceful, democratic 
and just solution along the lines 
of the UN Charter. 

The resolution demands the 
return to Cyprus of Archbishop 
Makarios, the general secretary 
of the Cyprus Workers’ Confed- 
eration and the release from 
detention of political prisoners. 

© Withdrew “for the timé being” 


Arne Geijer ‘ 
New ICFTU President 


Arne Geijer, 
OfSweden,New 
Head of ICFTU 


Arne Geijer, the new president 
of the ICFTU, is a leading figure 
in the trade union and political 
life of his native Sweden. 

Geijer (pronounced Yayyerr) is 
a_ 47-year-old trade union official. 
In addition to heading the Swedish 
labor. movement he is also a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Senate. 

From 1938 to 1949 he was sec- 
retary of the Swedish Metal Work- 
ers, a union with some 250,000 
members. He served as its presi- 
dent from 1949 to 1956, when he 


became head of the Swedish labor’ 


movement. 

He has visited the United States 
three times—in 1949 as a member 
of a labor delegation; in 1952, as 
a guest of the Machinists Conven- 
tion at Kansas City and in 1955 
as a member of the International 
Metal Workers Committee. 

Geijer is married, has one child 

nd lives in Stockholm. 

His term as president of the 
ICFTU runs until 1959. 


the proposal to expel the CTC of 
Colombia, but maintained the sus- 
pension while further investiga- 
tions continued. The action re- 
sulted from “the changed political 
circumstances” in Colombia. 


AFL-CIO Delega 


tes Deliver Major 


Speeches Before ICFTU Congress 


Four members of the AFL-CIO delegation made major~speeches during the closing days of 
the ICFTU Fifth World Congress in Tunis. 
Pres. William C. Doherty of the Letter Carriers spoke on wage-price problems in the U. S.; 


Victor G. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers on the impact of automa- 
tion on workers and the peaceful 
use of the atom; Pres. O. A. Knight 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers on the great possibilities 
of peaceful use of atomic energy 
to improve mankind’s wellbeing; 
and Serafino Romualdi, as AFL- 
ClO Latin-American affairs direc- 
tor, 


Schnitzler Offers Plan 


In the opening sessions, the dele- 
gates had heard Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
, liam F. Schnitzler voice a six-point 
“program designed to build the 
strength of free labor and the free 
world; Vice-Pres. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph on U. S. steps to combat 
discrimination at home; and Vice- 
Pres. James B. Carey on _ the 
progress of the AFL-CIO merger 
and union programs in the U, S. 

Doherty noted that U. S. price 
movements had a major affect upon 
world’ markets as well as upon the 
living standards of U. S. workers. 
He called it “one of the most ser- 
lous economic problems” of today. 

“We as trade unionists feel 
a double responsibility,” Doherty 


said. “We owe it to our mem- 
bers, and to the well being of 
the economy, to pursue a vigor- 
ous wage policy to raise the liv- 
ing standards of our members. 

“At the same time, we feel 
keenly the responsibility to our 
members, who are also consum- 
ers, to protect them against price- 
gouging by profit-hungry mo- 
nopolists.” 

Victor Reuther, noting that the 
harnessing of the atom and the rise 
of automation placed the world on 
the threshold of a great new era, 
pointed to the one dark cloud 
“the threat of unemployment.” 

It would be “morally wrong,” 
he said, if the cost of this transi- 
tion were borne by one small seg- 
ment of society, the workers, when 
all of society should ultimately 
benefit from these new discoveries. 


Moral Obligation 
Knight recalled that is was the 
U.S. which first harnessed the 
power of the atom and was the 
only “nation to have ever used its 
“terrible power for military pur- 
Precisely for that reason, 


poses.” 


he said, the “U. S. has a special, 
moral obligation to mankind in the 
field of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy to make this a better, hap- 
pier and more pleasant world.” 
“He cited proposals for the use 
of atomic energy and a special 
reactor “to soon bring to fruition 
man’s age-old dream of produc- 
ing fresh water from salt water.” 
Knight noted the great good 
this could accomplish in arid 
and semi-arid areas like Tunisia, 
where water is a precious com- 
modity,-and observed that such 
a project would be most costly. 
Romualdi had high praise for 
the educational program of the 
ICFTU and he cited in particular 
the ICFTU-ORIT seminar in Mex- 
ico City as “highly successful.” 
In Latin America, he said, the 
result had been the admission of 
trade union centers to the ICFTU 
and the application of others for 
membership. He noted that lead- 
ers of these unions were graduates 
of educational seminars conducted 
either by the ICFTU or its Western 
Hemisphere regional aerate 
(ORIT). 


:| sentatives from 24 countries on‘ 
{| the’ two continents met here at a 


By Arnold 


Asia, Africa Hopeful 
Colonialism Will 


nd- 


Beichman 


Tunis—For the first time in history, labor leaders from Asia 
and Africa have convened_on a continent where colonialism and 
self-determination are locked in a bitter struggle. 

At stake: whether the principles of free trade unionism can 
‘| help find a solution to this major human impasse. 


Labor repre- 


special session of. the fifth world 
congress of the ICFTU. 
Tettegah Chairman 

As if to signalize the youthful 
vigor of their struggle for free- 
dom, the conference elected as its 
chairman 27-year-old John K. 
Tettegah, leader of the trade union 
movement of the republic of 
Ghana. 

Each of the delegates told the 
story of his country’s problems— 
with those from colonial .areas 
emphasizing their belief that trade 
unionism and political struggles are 
inseparable. 

For instance, a delegate from 
Northern Rhodesia, a British pos- 
session, insisted that political 
freedom and independence are 
integral parts of trade union 
activity as much as seeking im- 
provements in the standard of 
living. 

*At the start, the Asian-African 
conference had to quell a small- 
scale revolt against the presence of 
delegates from Histadrut, the 700,- 
000-member Israeli labor move- 
ment. 

Moroccan and Libyan spokes- 
men led an argument that Hista- 
drut simply did not belong at the 
Asian-African trade union meeting. 
When the conference rejected a 
demand for “Histadrut’s expulsion, 
the Libyan delegate took a walk. 

The conference then got down 
to business—how to create strong 
trade union movements in under- 
developed colonial and independent 
countries in Asia and Africa -and 
at the same time preclude the 
Soviet-inspired attempt to create an 
Afro-Asian separatist labor move- 
ment. : 

Aim to Split ICFTU 

Toshio Nishimaki, secretary of 
the Japanese All-Seamen’s Union 
and an ICFTU Executive Board 
member, told the conference that 
Soyho—the dominant labor move- 
ment of his country with three 
million members—is leading the 
campaign with the Communist All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions 
for an Asian trade union confer- 
ence next November. 

This Communist campaign to 
split the ICFTU has been paral- 
leled by creation of an Arab 
Confederation of Labor, dom- 
inated primarily by Egypt and 
Syria, against which ICKTU 
General Secretary J. H. Olden- 
broek has warned. 


In his address to the ICFTU 
Afro-Asian session here, Olden- 
broek expressed the hope that the 
delegates to the meeting would 
avoid formation of a labor bloc on 
nationalistic or purely political 
lines. 

Delegates from Kenya and 
Tanganyika and Uganda spoke bit- 
‘terly and defiantly of restrictions 
placed upon their trade unions. 

M. M. Kamaliza, secretary of 
the Tanganyika union federation, 
charged that British colonial office 
policy of encouraging unions was 
“strictly on paper.” Meetings, he 
asserted, cannot be called without 
seven days’ notice to the police 
commissioner who may or may not 
permit the meeting to take place. 

Africans from the Central Afri- 
can Federation complained bitterly 
about discrimination against them 


as far as welfare benefits are con- 
cerned. 


~~ = 

For example, they pointed out 
that the wotkmen’s compensation 
laws are enacted on a racial basis. 
If a white miner gets silicosis he 
gets a lump sum settlement equiva- 
lent to $2,240 while an African 
miner with the same disease would 
receive $140. 


Meany Urges 
UN Directive 
On Hungary 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Meany noted that tie Soviets 
voted for a similar directive against 
Great Britain, France and Israel 
following their “invasion” of Egypt. 
He added: 

““The Kremlin cannot refuse to 
obey a comparable UN ruling in 
the case of Hungary without stand- 
ing exposed to the entire world as 
the arch-enemy of peace and hu- 
man decency.” 

In his summary of the UN re- 
port on Hungary the AFL-CIO 
president writes that the Hungarian 
workers and their trade unions 
were of great significance in the 
struggle for freedom. 

“The heroic role played by the 
Hungarian workers and their free 
trade unions,” Meany writes, is 
underscored in the UN commis- 
sion’s report which says flatly that 
“the fighting became a struggle be- 
tween the Hungarian factory work- 
ers and the army of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Aimed at America 4 

Meany summarizes: 

“Those of us who read in the 
newspapers how the Hungarian 
workers held fast to a generai 
strike against the overpowering 
might of the enemy invaders, day 
after day, week after week, until 
starvation finally overcame them, 
can never forget their supreme 
courage and can never desert their 
cause, 

“Their cause is our cause, not 
only because of our natural sym- 
pathy for other human beings who 
are the victims of oppression, not 
only because of our special inter- 
est as free trade unionists in the 
fate of other free trade unionists, 
but because the terror visited last 
fall upon the people of Hungary 
is now aimed at us here in Amer- 
ica.” 


5 U. S. Unionists 
Visiting Israel 


Five leading American trade 
unionists are visiting Israel as 
guests of Histadrut, Israel's fed- 
eration of labor. The 1957 AFL- 


-/€IO delegation is the fourth to 


visit the Middle Eastern democ- 
racy. 

The delegation siistindes: J. Wil- 
liam Belanger, president of the 
Massachusetts State CIO Council; 
Joseph Glazer, education director 
of the Rubber Workers; Ben F. ~ 
McLaurin, director of organization 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters; Mrs. Margaret Thorn- 
burgh, western director of the 
Women’s Activities Dept., Com- 
mittee on Political Education; Wil- 
liam H. Way, president of the Port- 
land, Central Labor Council. 

The U. S. trade union delegation 
left for Israel on July 14 and 


will spend two weeks ini Israel. 
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* AFL-CIO NEWS; WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1957 


Hoffa Case Goes to Jury; 
Acquittal Plea is Rejected 


The trial‘of Teamsters Vice Pres. James R. Hoffa on bribery, obstruction and conspiracy charges 
moved toward the jury as prosecution and defense lawyers completed arguments on the evidence. 
Hoffa, taking the stand after U.S. District Judge Burnita S. Matthews rejected a motion for a 
directed acquittal, categorically denied that he had hired star prosecution witness John Cye Cheasty 
to “spy” on the McClellan special Senate committee. Accused of agreeing to pay Cheasty $18,000 


to get a job on the committee!® 


Hoffa insisted that he hired 
Cheasty merely as a lawyer to rep- 
resent Teamsters before the com- 
mittee. 2 


He also hired Hyman I. Fisch- 
bach, a Miami, Fla., lawyer, for 
similar services, Hoffa said. Fisch- 
bach, who was indicted with Hoffa, 


got a mistrial when his own at-} 


torney became ill. When sum- 
moned as a defense witness in 
behalf of Hoffa, he invoked the 
Fifth Amendment against self- in- 
crimination in refusing to answer 
questions. 
‘Legwork’ Lawyer 
As the case moved toward a 
jury verdict entering its fifth week, 
Hoffa said that Fischbach had 
introduced Cheasty to him only as 
a “lawyer who would do actual 
legwork in regard to individuals 
called by the committee.” 
Another Miami lawyer, Max 
Lurie, who shared offices with 
Fischbach, also testified that 
Cheasty had not been “hired by 
Hoffa,” as the government 


United Textile Union Officials 


charges, “to get a job with the 
McClellan committee.” 

Lurie said he listened on an 
“interoffice extension” telephone on 
an occasion on Feb. 7, 1957, when 
Cheasty, he said, called Fischbach 
from New York and asked for a 
job with Hoffa “because he needed 
the work badly.” 

Cheasty’s own testimony, in 11 
days under examination and cross- 
examination on the witness stand, 
was that Fischbach made the ap- 
proach to him in behalf of Hoffa 
on. Feb. 12—five days later. 

He said that Fischbach called 
him via long distance to request 
a Washington meeting to discuss 
a “field investigation” for an un- 
named client, who later turned out 
to be Hoffa. 


Link Two Others 
Before the prosecution completed 
its case both Committee Chairman 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) and 
Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy 


testified that Cheasty informed 
them of the alleged Hoffa “plot” 


to “plant a person” on the com- 
mittee staff to feed out information. 

They were also warned by 
Cheasty, they testified, that Hoffa 
claimed to have two other per- 
-sons who would “feed out in- 
formation” — a member of. the 
staff of the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R-Wis.) and a “girl 
on the McClellan committee 
staff” itself. 


Parade of Witnesses 

A parade of FBI. witnesses testi- 
fied to the care with which they 
covered meetings on Mar. 12 and 
Mar. 13 in Washington when com- 
mittee documents and secret re- 
ports — authentic ones — passed 
from Cheasty to Hoffa. 

Before the meetings Cheasty 
was regularly searched from the 
skin out and searched again 
after his return from the Hoffa 
meetings. The FBI impounded 
$2,000 Cheasty accumulated 
during one of these meetings. 
The FBI photographed — in a 
series of 12 pictures—one trans- 
mittal of documents. _ — 


Are Accused of Misusing Funds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
obvious “conflict of testimony” 
would be referred to the Justice 
Dept. for possible perjury action. 

Report Inaccurate 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
described a union-financed report 
to Bakery Workers members de- 
fending Cross as “inaccurate” and 
“filled with false inferences.” 

Cross conceded that he ap- 
points 13 of his 17-member ex- 
ecutive board but insisted that 
their review of his conduct was 
adequate. He declined to agree 
to a special convention of the 
union and said his 160,000 
members would be able to judge 
his conduct at the regularly 
scheduled convention in 1961. 

Cross also declined to concede 
that a contract arranged at Zion 
Industries, Inc., Zion, Ill., was 
“substandard” and defended his 
borrowing of $96,000 from Martin 
Philipsborn, who dominates Zion 
Industry's management and labor 
negotiations. 

Denies Any Deal 

Montgomery Ward Pres. John 
A. Barr, testifying at his own re- 
quest, denied a story that Sewell 
Avery, then Ward board chairman, 
had softened resistance to Team- 
sters’ representation of Ward em- 
ployes in return for promised sup- 
port of Avery by the Teamsters in 
a stock-proxy fight 

Alfons Landa, a Washington at- 
torney, previously had testified 
that he suggested such a “deal” to 
Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck and 
had reported the conversation to 

Avery’s proxy solicitor. 

McClellan opened the UTW 
case by saying the committee 
had evidence that Valente and 

.. Klenert took steps to “return” 
the $57,000 they had used for 
their homes only after the mis- 
use “had been discovered by 
George Meany,” then secretary- 
treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Meany, McClellan and Com- 
mittee Chief Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy said, was expected to 
testify during the hearings. 
Kennedy disclosed through 

Martin J. Quigley, president of a 


News Commended . 
On Probe Stories 


Bowling Green, Ky. — 
Workers participating at the 
Kentucky Federation of La- 
bor’s annual summer insti- 
tute have enthusiastically 
endorsed the AFL-CIO News 
and its coverage of the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate Com- 
mittee. 

The News was commend- 
ed for providing a full, direct 
and objective presentation of 
the developments at the Mc- 
Clellan hearings. 

Members attending the in- 
stitute voiced strong appro- 
val of the actions of the 
AFL-CIO Executive -Coun- 
cil and its Ethical Practices 
Committee in its moves to 
eradicate corruption and 
racketeering. 


Washington, D. C., title insurance 
firm, that Valente and Klenert had 
put up $95,000 in union funds as 
an “escrow” account for the pur- 
chase of property. This was on 
May 1, 1952. 

On May 5, Quigley testified, 
Valente and Klenert directed him 
to use $57,000 of this money to 
buy their two homes. It was “none 
of his business,” Quigley said, 
whether the two union officials 
were using union money for their 
private purchases. 

On May 15, Quigley testified, 
Klenert handed him a letter with 
$57,000 in cashiers checks and 
bank ' drafts, instructing him to 
“hold” the money and return the 
original $95,000. 

Quigley in turn signed a letter 
saying that he was-“returning” the 
$95,000 and would “hold” the sec- 
ond $57,000 as “instructed.” 

Letters Misleading 

In fact both letters were false 
and misleading, Quigley conceded 
under questioning, because the 
$57,000 had actually beon spent 
for the houses and he was not, in 
truth, “holding” any sum at all for 
the union. 

“The effect,” commented Mc- 


Clellan, “was simply to conceal 
from union auditors the fact that 
$57,000 in union funds was spent 


‘for -the Valente and Klenert 
homes.” 
Alphonse F. Calabrese, a 


committee investigator, testified 
that seven checks drawn on un- 
ion funds—totaling $57,000 and 
described as for various union 
purposes—were actually used to 
buy the $57,000 in bank drafts 
and cashiers checks that Kle- 
nert gave to Quigley along with 
the letter on May 15. 

Quigley testified that “straw 
party” second mortgages also were 
arranged—for $15,000 on the Kle- 
nert house and $10,000 on the Va- 
lente house—and recorded as ac- 
tual second mortgages. 

The effect, he conceded, would 
be to make official land records 
look as if Valente and Klenert had 
put less money into the houses 
than they actuall,; 1 spent. Again 
he testified that it was “not my 
business” to look behind the pur- 
poses of buyers or where they ob- 
tained money they used. 

McClellan said in his opening 
statement that the committee would 
question Klenert about the alleged 
use of “more than $40,000 in un- 
ion funds” to make “large per- 
sonal purchases for himself, his 
family and friends.” 

Klenert’s house in Kensington, 
Maryland, a suburb of Washing- 


ton, cost $52,500. Valente’s was 


purchased for $42,500. A $20,- 
000 first mortgage was placed on 
the Klenert home, an $18,000 
mortgage on Valente’s. 


Seattle Grand Jury 
Indicts Beck, Son 


Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck and 
his son, Dave Beck, Jr., were in- 
dicted on grand larceny charges by 
a King County (Seattle) grand 
jury. 

The indictments accuse hin 
of converting to their own use 
money obtained by the sale of 
automobiles belonging to the un- 
ion. Beck, Sr. is accused of having 
pocketed $1,900, Beck, Jr. with 
ohiaining $4,650 from the sale of 


Association. 


House of Delegates, said that 


Bar Association Favors 
Disclosure, Regulation 


Legislation providing for complete disclosure and regula- 
tion of all pension and health and welfare plans has been 
endorsed by the Labor Law Section of the American ‘Bar 


The Labor Law Section’s resolution will come before ‘the 
full ABA at its meeting later this month in London, England. 

The resolution specifically called for disclosure and regu- 
lation of “all unilateral and bilateral” plans, a position 
strongly supported by the AFL-CIO and incorporated in a 
bill now before a Senate Labor subcommittee. 

The resolution urged penalties for any person profiting 
directly or indirectly from the establishing of such plans or 
their administration and called for elimination of “such in- 
surance practices as mandatory charges for commissions and 
payments for services not rendered.” 

Theodore R. Iserman, the section’s delegate to the ABA 


sional investigations “leave no room for doubt as to the need 
for legislation of the kind this resolution proposes.” 


recent disclosures in congres- 


‘Compromises’ Fought 


On Civil Rig 


(Continued from Page 1) 
length. Numerous amendments 
that have steadily gained powerful 
bipartisan support will be the im- 
mediate center of the discussion. 

One group of amendments, var- 
iously sponsored by Republicans 
and Democrats, would strike out 
or sharply tone down Section 3 


_|of the House-approved measure. 


This section, according to its 
critics, would not merely ad- 
vance the “right to vote” but 
would also empower the Justice 
Dept. to enforce school integra- 
tion and various old civil rights 
statutes by summary injunction 
obtained -from federal courts. 


Another group of amendments, 
one offered by Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) and an- 
other by Sen. Clinton D. Ander- 
son (D-N. M.), would limit the 
power of federal judges even in 
“right-to-vote” cases by providing 
for jury trials to determine: “dis- 


puted” facts if a judge’s injunction’ 


against interference was _ dis- 
obeyed. . 

Militant bipartisan liberals 
warned that the “facts” in any case 


can be placed in “dispute” by an 
attorney for defendants and fur- 
ther warned that “southern white 
juries” will vote to acquit defend- 
ants in cases regarding Negro vot- 
ing rights ‘no matter what te 
“facts” reveal. 


Called Minimum Bill 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a letter to senators just before 
the Senate began discussing civil 
rights, described the House-passed 
measure as a “minimum but mean- 
ingful bill” that could make a “sig- 
nificant contribution” toward 
spreading democratic voting rights. 

He specifically urged the Senate 
to reject any “jury-trial” amend- 
ment that would “remove-the teeth 
of the proposed law.” 

The voting pattern on the mo- 
tion to “take up” the civil rights 
bill—a motion sponsored by Sen. 
William F. Knowland (R-Calif.) 
—showed a remarkable shift from 
roll calls on civil rights measures 
in the past. 

All Republicans present and vot- 
ing stood with Knowland against 
the southern effort to halt the mea- 
sure at its inception by returning 
it to the calendar, where it might 
wither with a long list of other de- 
layed bills. 


Yet the southerners them- 
selves showed a change by agree- 
ing to a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that allowed a vote on the 
Knowland motion on July 16. 
Objection by a single southern 
senator would have prevented 
the unanimous-consent agreement 
and would have prolonged a 


two union owned cars. 


filibuster on the Knowland mo- 


hts Bill 


tion rather than on the civil | 
rights bill itself. 

Not in this century has any otherll 
bill dealing with segregation, inte- 
gration or civil rights generally# 
reached the position of being the} 

“pending business” of the Senate.% 

All previous bills have been suc 
cessfully filibustered merely on aq 
motion to “take up.” 

Two senators who usually vote | 
with Deep South Democrats on¥ 
civil rights issues deserted them to 


tion. 
Johnson (D-Tex.), majority floor§ 
leader, and Sen. Albert Gore (D-9 
Tenn.). The other two Tennessee™ 
and Texas senators, Estes Kefauver 


19-00-L 


.| with them in support of Knowland. 7 


The 18 votes against the Know- 


Ga.), strategic leader of the south- 
erners, indicated that he would co- 
operate in efforts to get reasonably 


ments to modify if not eliminate, 
Section 3 and to write in a full 


voting-rights section. 

Johnson attacked certain pro- 
visions of a section to establish @ 
Civil Rights Commission appointed 
by the President subject to con- 
firmation of the nominees by thé 
Senate. Various southerners alsd 
assailed provisions of a-section to 


in the Justice Dept. 


Crosby Acquitted 
On Bribery Charge) 


Portland, Ore.—Clyde C. Cross 
by, international representative of 


spiracy to accept a bribe while a9 
member of a Portland city com™ 


Crosby had been charged with> 
conspiring to obtain property - op: 
tions on the site of an $8 milliom} 
sports center. A jury deliberated® 


oe ree 


the union official. 


vote in favor of the Knowland mo-4 
They were Sen. Lyndon} 


and Ralph Yarborough, also voted 


land motion came from Democrats4 
-from the nine Deep South states, 
Sen. Richard B. Russell (D-) 


rapid action on proposed amend-9 


sweep “jury trial” provision in they 


establish a new civil rights division® 


the Teamsters Union in Oregony® 
was acquitted of a charge of conm-§ 


mission, “4 


nearly three hours before clearing® 
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